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Week Ending Friday, March 14, 1986 


Death of Former Senator Jacob K. 
Javits of New York 





Statement by the President. March 7, 1986 





Nancy and I were saddened this evening 
to learn of the death of former Senator 
Jacob Javits of New York. 

Throughout his many years in the Senate, 
Jacob Javits was known for his intellect, for 
his integrity, for his dedication to the 
people of New York and the Nation, and for 
the sheer joy he took in every day of his 
work. Especially in foreign relations, his 
chief abiding interest, Senator Javits served 
our country with tremendous insight and 
skill, proving a staunch advocate of freedom 
around the world and a particular friend of 
the brave State of Israel. 

In recent years Senator Javits battled Lou 
Gehrig’s disease with remarkable courage, 
continuing to write and lecture. Jacob Javits 
remained to the end a man in love with 
life, and from the streets of the great city 
he so cherished to the distant shores of Cali- 
fornia, he will be deeply missed. Nancy and 
I join the Senator’s family in mourning this 
great loss. 


Note: The statement was not received by the 


Office of the Federal Register in time for 
inclusion in last week’s issue. 


Aid to the Contras 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
March 8, 1986 





My fellow Americans: 

I want to speak to you today about our 
request to help the Nicaraguan freedom 
fighters, which Congress should be voting 
on within the next 2 weeks. Let me say at 
the outset, this will be a vote of supreme 
importance. History will soon record wheth- 


er the United States Congress, faced with a 
powerful Soviet bloc challenge to capture 
Nicaragua and spread communism through- 
out Central America, stood by and watched 
or had the courage to stand up for freedom 
and America’s security. 

The facts are clear, and the facts are com- 
pelling. The days of pretending Nicaragua is 
some aggrieved, misunderstood country, an 
innocent lamb of peace wishing only to live 
in harmony with its people and neighbors, 
have long passed. Nicaragua is a country 
held captive by a cruel clique of deeply 
committed Communists at war with God 
and man from their very first days. 

Between 1979 and 1981, when a trusting 
America was still providing more economic 
aid to Nicaragua than was any other nation, 
the Nicaraguan regime was already saying 
Marxist-Leninism is the scientific doctrine 
that guides our revolution; and this revolu- 
tion goes beyond our borders. These men 
are deadly serious. Of all the nations in 
Central America, only Nicaragua suspends 
all civil rights; only Nicaragua suppresses 
political parties and refuses any dialog with 
its opponents; only Nicaragua murders po- 
litical dissenters and indoctrinates children 
with class hatred; only Nicaragua persecutes 
the Catholic Church, humiliates its Cardinal 
and the Pope, and tortures believers of 
other religions, from Mormons to Evangeli- 
cals to Miskito Indians. Above all, only Nica- 
ragua has become a wedge of aggression 
that intimidates and undermines its neigh- 
bors. 

Nicaragua’s policy to foment violence was 
laid out at a secret meeting back in 1979 
involving all military, intelligence, and secu- 
rity organizations, including the defense 
and secret police ministries headed by key 
Communists Humberto Ortega and Tomas 
Borge. Now this dictatorship becomes more 
dangerous as a flood of weapons and man- 
power pour in from the Soviet bloc and 
their coldblooded allies, the PLO and 
Libya. 
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One thing alone unites these enemies of 
democracy: hatred for America and Ameri- 
ca’s values. These men did not come to 
Central America to spread good will; these 
men came to do us harm, and they mean to 
succeed. As Qadhafi gloated: “Supporting 
Nicaragua means a great thing; it means 
fighting America near its own borders.” 

How can Congress ignore this storm gath- 
ering so close to our homeland? From 
amassing a military force larger than all 
other countries in the region to building the 
longest military airstrip in Central Amer- 
ica—long enough to handle Soviet backfire 
bombers—to bring chief conduit of weapons 
to El Salvador’s guerrillas, the radicals of 
Honduras, Costa Rica, Guatemala, and the 
terrorists who recently attacked the Palace 
of Justice in Colombia. Nicaragua today 
rivals Cuba as principal Communist ware- 
house and exporter of violence in our West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Soviet Chairman Andrey Gromyko was 
once quoted as saying: “America’s greatest 
weakness is its inability to understand the 
Soviet Union’s final goals.” He was right. 
Today some still question our honorable 
commitment to peace. Well, forgive me, 
but those questions should be directed to 
the Communists, not to the United States 
Government, to Nicaragua’s dictator, who’s 
been back in Havana again after the Cuban 
Third Party Congress vowed to defeat the 
United States and make communism victo- 
rious worldwide. It is the Nicaraguan Com- 
munists who dismissed all our efforts to pro- 
mote internal dialog and who suspended 
talks with their neighbors, but we’re still 
trying. 

Next week I’m sending Ambassador 
Habib to meet with President Duarte of El 
Salvador, who has offered to resume talks 
with the guerrillas in El Salvador if the Nic- 
araguan Communists begin simultaneous 
talks with the prodemocracy forces in that 
country. Yet if the freedom fighters get 
only Band-Aids from the United States, 
while Nicaraguans get helicopter gunships 
from the Soviets—the same death machines 
they’re using to massacre the Afghan 
people—the Communists will feel no need 
to negotiate. Without power, diplomacy will 
be without leverage. 

My fellow Americans, the question is not 
whether we want peace in Central Amer- 
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ica. The question is will we meet a growing 
danger from the Soviets, East Germans, 
Bulgarians, North Koreans, Cubans, and 
PLO camped on our doorstep—a danger 
which already is disrupting peace in Central 
America and will soon imperil our own se- 
curity. That is the question which must be 
answered within the next 2 weeks. Our 
policy can keep Central America free with- 
out committing American troops. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 

Ambassador Philip C. Habib is the Spe- 
cial Envoy for Central America. 


Aid to the Contras 





Remarks at a White House Briefing for 
Private Sector Supporters. March 10, 1986 





Thank you very much. [Applause] Why 
do I wish you were all in the Congress. 
[Laughter] 

Well, the matter that brings us here 
today is, of course, a very grave one. I know 
how hard many of you’ve worked on this 
issue and how strongly you agree with me 
about its importance. As a matter of fact, 
here I am preaching to the choir. 

But looking around this room today, I 
can’t help but remember that story about 
the fellow who in later life was the only 
living survivor of the Johnstown flood. And 
he was frequently asked to speak, and final- 
ly he got to being out on the lecture tour 
and was practically making his living just 
telling his memories of that great disaster. 
And then came the day when he met his 
heavenly reward, and he went up there. 
But pretty soon he kind of began pestering 
St. Peter about maybe setting up a date or 
two up there so that he could tell about the 
Johnstown flood. Well, St. Peter said that 
the people up there did like to hear from 
recent arrivals about how things were down 
here, so he set it up for him. He got all the 
saints and prophets and seraphim and cher- 
ubim together to hear the Johnstown flood 
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story, and then he, St. Peter, introduced 
this veteran of the flood. And as the veteran 
stepped up to the podium, St. Peter whis- 
pered in his ear, “That fellow in the first 
row, second from the aisle, is named Noah.” 
[Laughter] 

Well, looking around this room today, I 
see a lot of Noah’s when I’m talking about 
the Communist menace in Central Amer- 
ica, so I don’t think any of you need a long 
lecture on the realities at hand. 

This is an uphill battle in which we're 
engaged, but we’re making progress. You 
can sense that the tide is turning in favor of 
the democratic resistance. Farsighted 
Democrats and Republicans are coming to- 
gether in a realization of the common 
danger, and this is not some narrow parti- 
san issue. It’s a national security issue of 
paramount importance: whether the Soviet 
Union will be permitted to establish a sub- 
versive base camp and military beachhead 
on the mainland of North America. On this 
issue we must act not as Republicans—or 
not as Democrats, but as Americans. 

As Scoop Jackson, who led the charge on 
Capitol Hill to save Central America, re- 
minded us: “In matters of national security, 
the best politics is no politics.” So, I think 
it’s very important to put this current strug- 
gle in clear perspective, to realize that 
there is an exciting, hopeful dimension to it 
all. 

The events of the last 3 or 4 years have 
seen the slow reconstruction of that anti- 
Communist coalition, that bipartisan con- 
sensus on foreign policy that once existed 
on Capitol Hill. I don’t have to tell any of 
you about far left ideology and the power 
that it once wielded here—an ideology that 
automatically identified anyone wearing fa- 
tigues, carrying a rifle, and spouting Marxist 
slogans as a liberator of his nation; an ideol- 
ogy that permitted many liberals to practice 
selective indignation, to hold to a double 
standard for certain dictators to judge these 
dictators, no matter how repressive or 
cruel, less harshly because they called them- 
selves Socialists, Marxists, or Communists. 
But as I say, I think all this is fading now 
and realism is returning. 

We’ve managed to work with the Con- 
gress to maintain a steady increase in the 
defense budget, to rebuild our strategic 
forces, to achieve a bipartisan consensus on 


the Kissinger commission. We managed to 
get aid to places like El Salvador and other 
nations in Central America and last year to 
not only get the approval of humanitarian 
aid to the freedom fighters but accomplish 
the near spontaneous repeal of the Clark 
amendment. You remember that that was 
the thing that prevented us from giving 
some support when we could have prevent- 
ed their being a Communist government in 
Angola. 

Only a few years ago, to hope for all of 
this would have seemed to be asking for far 
too much. Yet all of this has happened, and 
I think it will continue to happen. What 
we're seeing is the end of the post-Vietnam 
syndrome, the return of realism about the 
Communist danger. And now we’re ready 
for one of the final acts. The importance of 
this moment cannot be underestimated. 
Think what signal we’ll be sending to the 
rest of the world when and if this aid to the 
freedom fighters in Nicaragua is passed. 

And wouldn’t it be wonderful to some 
day see in Nicaragua the restoration of the 
democratic dream, to see in downtown Ma- 
nagua celebrations similar to those that 
we've seen recently in Queen’s Park, 
Manila, and Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 

And I think it’s there for the asking, and 
so, too, is the moral obligation. At a critical 
early stage, the United States gave hope 
and help to the freedom fighters in Nicara- 
gua. We have a moral obligation now, after 
a couple of years gap, to continue that sup- 
port. 

I don’t think there’s anyone in this room 
who can forget the freedom fighters of 30 
years ago. Who among us doesn’t remem- 
ber November 1956 and that last radio mes- 
sage from Budapest: “Civilized people of 
the world, in the name of liberty and soli- 
darity, we are asking you to help. Our ship 
is sinking; the light vanishes. The shadows 
grow darker from hour to hour. Listen to 
our cry. Start moving. Extend to us brother- 
ly hands. People of the world, save us. 
S.0.S. Help, help, help. God be with you 
and with us.” That tragic plea could not be 
answered. That was when the tanks rolled 
down the streets—the Soviet tanks—in 
Hungary and crushed that revolution. 

Now we have the chance to answer to a 
similar plea. So, I asked you to come here 
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today for a simple reason. I know how 
much many of you are doing. I know how 
hard you’re fighting. I’m grateful, but not so 
grateful that I won’t ask you to do even 
more, to redouble your efforts and to step 
up the fight. 

In my first inaugural I mentioned some 
words that Dr. Joseph Warren, not long 
before he was killed at Bunker Hill, said to 
his fellow Americans. They remind us of the 
importance of the fight for freedom—our 
own and that of others. And I would leave 
you with them now. He said: “Our country 
is in danger, but not to be despaired of. On 
you depend the fortunes of America. You 
are to decide the important questions upon 
which rest the happiness and the liberty of 
millions yet unborn. Act worthy of your- 
selves.” 

Well, I know you have been acting 
worthy of yourselves, and I know you'll con- 
tinue. But there are still some here in the 
Capital City who need to hear from you 
and to hear how important it is to let those 
people we are calling the freedom fight- 
ers—I know they’re technically called the 
contras; well, I like freedom fighters better, 
because that’s what they really are. 

And they don’t ask for that all-out sacri- 
fice from us. To the contrary, they don’t 
want our troops. They just want the means 
and the tools they need to get the job done. 
And for those people who would like to call 
them some kind of terrorists, let me just tell 
you one thing. One of our own people 
down there sometime ago, not too long ago, 
speaking to them, asked them why they 
weren’t doing what the Communist guerril- 
las in El Salvador were doing. Why didn’t 
they hit targets like powerplants and so 
forth to cause more distress to the Sandi- 
nista government? And those contras, those 
freedom fighters, said: “No, that would hurt 
the people of Nicaragua, and we don’t want 
to hurt the people, our people, in Nicara- 
gua.” I think they’ve earned our respect 
and our support. 

Thank you very much. God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:32 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 

Participating in the briefing were repre- 
sentatives of Citizens for America, Renais- 
sance Women, the Eagle Forum, the Ameri- 
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can Security Council, Citizens for Reagan, 
the Baltic American Freedom League, the 
Federation of Hungarian Americans, the 
Polish American Congress, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and the American Legion. 


Protection of Cultural Property 





Executive Order 12555. March 10, 1986 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including the 
Convention on Cultural Property Imple- 
mentation Act (Title III of Public Law 97- 
446; hereinafter referred to as the “Act”), 
and Section 301 of Title 3 of the United 
States Code, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. United States Information 
Agency. The following functions conferred 
upon the President by the Act are hereby 
delegated to the Director of the United 
States Information Agency, acting in consul- 
tation with the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of the Treasury: 

(a) The functions conferred by section 
303(aX1) concerning determinations to be 
made prior to initiation of negotiations of 
bilateral or multilateral agreements. 

(b) The functions conferred by section 
303(d) with respect to the determinations 
concerning the failure of other parties to an 
agreement to take any or satisfactory imple- 
mentation action on their agreement; pro- 
vided, however, that the Secretary of State 
will remain responsible for interpretation of 
the agreement. 

(c) The functions conferred by section 
303(e) relating to the determinations to be 
made prior to the initiation of negotiations 
for the extension of any agreement. 

(d) The functions conferred by section 
303(f) relating to the actions to be taken 
upon receipt of a request made by a State 
Party to the Convention on the Means of 
Prohibiting and Preventing the Illicit 
Import, Export and Transfer of Ownership 
of Cultural Property adopted by the Six- 
teenth General Conference of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
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Organization (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Convention”). 

(e) The functions conferred by section 
303(gX1\B) relating to the notification of 
Presidential action and the furnishing of re- 
ports to the Congress. 

(f) The functions conferred by section 
304(b) to the extent that they involve deter- 
minations by the President that an emer- 
gency condition applies with respect to any 
archaeological or ethnological material of 
any State Party to the Convention, subject 
to the limitations of sections 304(c\1), 
304(c\2), and 304(c\3). 

(g) The functions conferred by section 
304(c\3) to the extent that they involve de- 
terminations to be made and the receipt 
and consideration of an advisory report 
from the Cultural Property Advisory Com- 
mittee by the President prior to extensions 
of emergency import restrictions. 

(h) The functions conferred by sections 
306(fX6) and 306(g) relating to the receipt 
of reports prepared by the Cultural Proper- 
ty Advisory Committee. 

(i) The functions conferred by section 
306(h) relating to the determinations to be 
made about the disclosure of matters in- 
volved in the Cultural Property Advisory 
Committee’s proceedings. 

Sec. 2. Department of State. The follow- 
ing functions conferred upon the President 
by the Act are hereby delegated to the Sec- 
retary of State, acting in consultation with 
and with the participation of the Director 
of the United States Information Agency 
and in consultation with the Secretary of 
the Treasury: 

(a) The functions conferred by section 
303(aX2) relating to the negotiation and 
conclusion of bilateral or multilateral agree- 
ments under the Act, subject to the restric- 
tions of section 303(c). 

(b) The functions conferred by section 
303(aX4) relating to obtaining a commit- 
ment on the exchange of archaeological and 
ethnological materials from a party to an 
agreement. 

(c) The functions conferred by section 
303(e) relating only to negotiation and con- 
clusion of extensions of agreements under 
the Act. 

(d) Except with respect to subsection 
303(gX1\B), the functions conferred by sec- 
tion 303(g), relating to the notification of 


Presidential action and the furnishing of re- 
ports to the Congress. 

(e) The functions conferred by section 
304(c\4) to the extent that they involve the 
negotiation and conclusion of agreements 
subject to advice and consent to ratification 
by the Senate. 

Sec. 3. Department of the Treasury. The 
following functions conferred upon the 
President by the Act are hereby delegated 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, acting in 
consultation with the Director of the 
United States Information Agency and the 
Secretary of State: 

(a) Subject to subsection (b) of Section 1 
above, the functions conferred by section 
303(d) to the extent that they involve the 
suspension of import restrictions. 

(b) Subject to subsection (f) and (g) of Sec- 
tion 1 above, the functions conferred by 
section 304 to the extent that they involve 
the application of import restrictions set 
forth in section 307 and the extension of 
such import restrictions pursuant to section 
304(c\3). 

Sec. 4. Enforcement in Territories and 
Other Areas. The Secretary of the Interior 
is designated to carry out the enforcement 
functions in section 314. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 10, 1986. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:54 a.m., March 11, 1986] 


Federal Labor Relations Authority 





Nomination of Henry Bowen Frazier III To 
Bea Member. March 10, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Henry Bowen Frazier III 
to be a member of the Federal Labor Rela- 
tions Authority for a term of 5 years expir- 
ing July 1, 1990. This is a reappointment. 

Mr. Frazier has been a member of the 
Federal Labor Relations Authority since 
1979 and is now serving as Acting Chair- 
man. Previously he served for 6 years as the 
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executive director of the Federal Labor Re- 
lations Council. He joined the council when 
it was established in 1970 as chief of the 
program division and then served as deputy 
executive director from September 1971 
until his appointment as executive director 
in January 1973. Mr. Frazier previously 
spent 11 years in personnel administration 
with the Department of the Army. Immedi- 
ately prior to joining the Federal Labor Re- 
lations Council, he was Chief of Civilian 
Personnel Policy and Civil Rights in the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for Man- 
power. 

He graduated from the University of Vir- 
ginia (B.A., 1956), George Washington Uni- 
versity Law School (J.D., 1967), and George- 
town University Graduate Law Center 
(LL.M., 1969). He is married and resides in 
Alexandria, VA. He was born August 9, 
1934, in Bluefield, WV. 


Campaign for the 100th Congress 





Remarks at a Dinner for the Congressional 
Leadership. March 10, 1986 





Senator Majority Leader and Mrs. Secre- 
tary of Transportation Dole—I managed 
that one—{/aughter|—Republican Leader 
Michel and Senators and Members of the 
House and ladies and gentlemen, having 
been on the mashed-potato circuit in an 
earlier life, I know the danger of before- 
dinner speeches. Of course, there are pit- 
falls for every speaker. You know, there was 
a young minister, and one day he was 
asking for a little sympathy from an older, 
more experienced minister, when he said 
that some of those hot summer Sundays he 
would look out while he was preaching his 
sermon and the congregation would seem 
to be dozing off. And the older preacher 
said, “Well, I know, I’ve had that experi- 
ence, but,” he said, “I found an answer to 
it.” He said, “When that begins to happen 
in the middle of your sermon, you just in- 
terrupt and say, ‘I want you all to know that 
last night I held in my arms a woman who 
was another man’s wife.’ And,” he said, 
“that'll wake them up.” [Laughter] “And 
then,” he says, “you say to them, ‘And that 
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woman was my dear mother.’” [Laughter] 
Well, time went by, and sure enough there 
was a Sunday and the young preacher was 
going at it. But they were beginning to 
doze off, and the kids were writing notes to 
each other, and some of the women were 
knitting, but mainly they were dozing off. 
And he remembered what he’d been told, 
so he said, “I want you all to know that last 
night I held in my arms a woman who was 
another man’s wife.” And suddenly he was 
facing all those staring eyes, and everyone 
was awake. And he tried to continue, and 
he said, “And that woman—I forget who 
she was.” [Laughter] 

It’s a pleasure to be with you this 
evening. Bob Dole and Bob Michel have 
been true champions of freedom and op- 
portunity in the United States Congress. 
And I just hope we can bring to Congress 
more men and women just like them. 

We're preparing ourselves for a historic 
election. In November the American people 
will determine the membership of the 
100th Congress of the United States. And I 
want to thank each of you for what you’re 
doing to ensure that the 100th Congress is 
filled with the kind of dedicated and right- 
thinking individuals who will keep our 
country strong, prosperous, and at peace. 

The battle we face is particularly vital, as 
you've been told, in regard to the United 
States Senate. I have no hesitation in stating 
that little of what we’ve accomplished in 
these last 5 years could have been done 
without Republican control of the United 
States Senate. And if you want to try—and 
one day maybe we can get to it—you might 
also figure that Bob Michel should be the 
Speaker, not just the Minority Leader of the 
House. It can’t be forgotten that after 4 
years of total Democrat control of the Fed- 
eral Government, both Houses of Congress, 
the executive branch, and all the depart- 
ments and agencies, our people were suffer- 
ing. Inflation, murderous interest rates, eco- 
nomic decline, and national uncertainty 
were the order of the day. 

The people who created the mess still 
cannot bring themselves to admit that the 
culprit that wreaked such havoc and hard- 
ship on our people was their very own poli- 
cies. I think America’s spectacular rebound 
underscores that our country wasn’t suffer- 
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ing from tired blood in the late 1970's. It 
was suffering from tired ideas—wrong 
ideas. The liberals attribute all the success 
we’ve had in the last 5 years to luck, global 
trends, and the celestial effects of Halley’s 
Comet—{laughter|—anything and_ every- 
thing except the real source of our progress. 
The reason things have turned around is 
that we have come at the problems facing 
America with a fundamentally different 
philosophy than what preceded us. 

Liberals called on government to play an 
ever-increasing role in the lives of our 
people. They relied on central planning, 
regulations, and bureaucracy. Is there any 
doubt about why our country in the late 
1970’s seemed to be humming along with 
all the efficiency of a Bulgarian shoe facto- 
ry? [Laughter] If central planning were the 
way to a better world, we’d be importing 
our grain from the Soviet Union and not 
the other way around. 

There’s a story, incidentally, about a May 
Day Parade in Moscow. First came the 
tanks and then the armored personnel car- 
riers and the artillery and the missiles and 
then the marching troops with fixed bayo- 
nets, and finally at the end a black sedan 
with red flags flying and filled with men in 
grey suits. And a visitor from our part of 
the world who was there for the occasion 
asked a local citizen, “What is that?” And 
the fellow said, “That’s our most lethal 
weapon. They’re Socialist economists.” 
[Laughter] 

Well, by trusting in the people rather 
than government planners, by leaving re- 
sources in their hands instead of taking 
them away, we unleashed the most power- 
ful and creative force on this planet: the 
American free enterprise system. Instead of 
giving government more power, we asked 
the people to accept more responsibility. 
Our reforms and tax rate reductions kicked 
off what is now 39 straight months of eco- 
nomic growth. The glitch in last month’s 
unemployment figures notwithstanding, 
more jobs have been created than in any 
industrialized nation or than all of our trad- 
ing partners in Europe put together—more 
than 9 million, as a matter of fact, almost 10 
million new jobs since the recovery began. 
And today there are more Americans em- 
ployed than ever before—I should say a 
higher percentage of Americans of the total 


population employed than in the entire his- 
tory of this nation. And more progress can 
be expected on this front as the economy 
picks up in the months ahead. The vitality 
of our small business, spurred on by prolif- 
eration of computer technology, is giving a 
new dimension to the words “innovation” 
and “enterprise.” Confounding the so-called 
experts, at the same time, growth has been 
high, inflation has remained at its lowest 
level in 25 years. And with interest rates 
edging down and the stock market shooting 
up, there is every reason for unbridled opti- 
mism about the future. 

And tonight I want to express my deep 
appreciation to Senator Dole for the indis- 
pensable role that he has played in all of 
this. His leadership in the Senate, his strong 
hand and his responsible voice, have made 
a difference. He’s forged a tough working 
alliance between the Senate and the execu- 
tive branch. And, Bob, from the heart, I 
thank you. 

With Gramm-Rudman-Hollings before us, 
there’s much to be done in the weeks 
ahead. Now, I know that the gloom and 
doomers have been claiming that meeting 
the deficit reduction targets will require us 
to do everything but close down the Feder- 
al Government. Bob, you know, I'll bet if 
we left it up to the people in Kansas, they 
might just go for that. [Laughter] 

Seriously, though, I’m confident that with 
responsible trimming and Bob’s leadership 
we can reach the deficit reduction targets. 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings gives us the op- 
portunity to cut through politics. It opens 
the way for some much needed structural 
change—fundamental reform that will pre- 
vent future generations from being put 
behind the same deficit spending eight ball 
as we are today. 

As we work together to meet the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings targets, let’s com- 
plement our effort with the passage of 
Senate Joint Resolution 225, the balanced 
budget amendment to the Constitution. 

The American people know what it 
means to live within a family budget. They 
don’t spend their hard-earned salaries on 
things that aren’t absolutely necessary. And 
a balanced budget amendment would force 
Congress to be no less diligent with the 
people’s money. 
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Experience suggests that government 
needs to operate within well-defined limits. 
The original purpose of our Constitution 
was not to give government power, but to 
protect liberty by limiting the power of 
government. 

I’ve read a great many of the constitu- 
tions of other countries, other democracies, 
and also the Constitution of the Soviet 
Union. Even in that one, I found many 
things that are in our own. They don’t ob- 
serve it, of course—{/aughter|—but they’re 
in there. But where lies the difference in 
these constitutions—and I’ve taken great 
pleasure in telling this to student audi- 
ences—all those other constitutions say, 
“We, the Government, allow you, the 
people, the following privileges,” and so 
forth. Ours says, “We, the people, allow the 
Government the following powers, and 
they have no other powers than those that 
are listed here, given to them by our per- 
mission.” 

And in protecting the people, Thomas 
Jefferson once suggested that one thing left 
out of the Constitution was a provision to 
limit the Federal Government’s power to 
borrow. Well, it’s about time we got around 
to following Jefferson’s suggestion. I look 
forward to the day when I can run down 
there to that monument and see if that 
statue is smiling. [Laughter] 

The power to spend and the power to 
tax, of course, go hand in hand. Senator 
Hatch is proposing an amendment to 
Senate Joint Resolution 225 which would 
require a full constitutional majority from 
the Senate and the House, not just those 
present, from the total number, for the pas- 
sage of any tax increase. And I’m certain 
Thomas Jefferson would like that one as 
well. ; 

What we're doing is laying the foundation 
for the country that our children will inher- 
it. One crucial decision we must make in 
the days ahead concerns what we’re willing 
to do to counter a real and growing threat 
to our south. As President of the United 
States, the security of our country is, by 
law, my paramount responsibility. Congress, 
however, is no less duty-bound to America’s 
safety. All of us in the debate over how to 
counter the Communist drive in Central 
America will be held accountable if, be- 
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cause of an inability to act, our country is 
put into jeopardy. 

During his many years in the Senate, Bob 
Dole has supported those commitments 
necessary for the security of our country. 
He’s been a stalwart supporter of the free- 
dom fighters because he knows that helping 
them is not only the right thing to do, it is 
critical to the safety of our country. We 
never want to ask who lost Central Amer- 
ica. We must work together, all of us in 
both parties, to see that it never happens. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we live in exciting 
times. As you know, that’s a Chinese curse. 
Well, we need not look at it that way. For 
free men and women, for Americans, there 
will always be exciting times because the 
future is in our hands. People all over the 
world look to us; the future generations of 
Americans depend on us. This is not a 
burden; this is a challenge. And I think we 
have every reason to be confident. In these 
last few years, we’ve recaptured that spirit 
of enterprise and love of liberty at the heart 
of what it means to be an American and 
against which no tyranny will ever prevail. 

So, you just make sure that in the days 
ahead, the gentleman here on the platform 
tonight remains the Majority Leader of the 
Senate, Bob Michel—{inaudible]. 

Thank you all. God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:30 p.m. in 


the Grand Ballroom at the J.W. Marriott 
Hotel. 


Aid to the Contras 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Regional Press 
Representatives. March 11, 1986 





The President. Well, good afternoon, and 
welcome to the White House. It’s an honor 
to be able to speak to you, and through you, 
to the thousands of readers and listeners 
that you serve. Permit me to add, this is 
one day when I don’t intend to say any- 
thing under my breath. [Laughter] 

This afternoon I’d like to discuss a matter 
of overriding national importance—been 
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talking about it here all through lunch. But 
it’s the debate, the importance of the 
debate on Nicaragua. 

Nearly 7 years ago the Sandinistas, and all 
those others who'd rebelled against Somoza, 
brought months of fighting to an end when 
they marched down the avenues of Mana- 
gua and took control of the government. 
Thousands of Nicaraguans banked the 
streets. The new leaders claimed to em- 
brace the highest ideals of democracy and 
individual liberty, and in the course of some 
18 months, the United States provided 
them with $118 million in economic aid. 
Nicaraguan businessmen began to hope for 
new prosperity. Nicaraguan journalists 
began to hope for freedom of the press. 
And throughout the country, millions of 
Nicaraguans dared to hope for democracy. 
And soon these hopes were crushed. 

Just months after taking power, the Com- 
munists began doing what they’d planned 

ong—they ousted their critics and 
fellow revolutionaries, they tightened their 
military grip on the nation, and then they 
censored the media in Nicaragua and sup- 
pressed free speech. 

Today Radio Catolica, the voice of the 
Catholic Church, has been silenced; and 
Cardinal Obando y Bravo, primate of Nica- 
ragua, has-said: “We want to state clearly 
that this government is totalitarian. We are 
decling with an enemy of the Church.” La 
Prensa, the last independent newspaper, is 
subject to constant censorship and often 
violent threats. The Communists have 
driven the Jewish community from the 
country and persecuted the Miskito Indians, 
killing and imprisoning thousands of these 
gentle people. Soviet, East German, Libyan, 
PLO, Cuban “troops and advisers swarm 
over the country in the thousands. Corrup- 
tion in the regime has become blatant. 

Last October Commandante Ortega 
pulled up to a Manhattan optician’s shop in 
a 17-car motorcade to spend $3,500 on de- 
signer glasses for himself, his wife, and his 
daughter. The Sandinistas, faced with inter- 
nal unrest and disaffection, have responded 
to the cries of repression by the Nicaraguan 
people by building nine new prisons; 
Somoza had only one. 

In a century that has witnessed monstrous 
crimes, Nicaragua has become the site of 
one of the most harrowing: the murder of 


liberty in a nation that had the chance to 
become free. Some predicted that Nicara- 
gua would become like Cuba: a staging post 
for Communist subversion throughout Cen- 
tral and South America. Well, the predic- 
tion has already come true. 

The Nicaraguan Communists have built 
their lightly armed, 1079 Force oF 5,000 into 
a heavily armed army and militia of about 
120,000. They are the principal suppliers of 
the Communist guerrillas in El Salvador. 
They provided the weapons to those who 
carried out the recent assassination of Co- 
lombia’s Supreme Court justices. 

This is awful. I’ve never had to do this in 
25 years in show business. [Laughter] [At 
this point, the President had difficulty 
speaking and took a sip of water.] It’s that 
cookie that didn’t go all the way down. I 
was eating it fast because I knew they’d 
turned the lights on. 

Well, they are the principal suppliers, I’ve 
said, of the Comm errillas in El Sal- 
vador, and hat they aid 1 in Colombia—we 
have seen that and the great tragedy there. 

Hundreds of terrorists with clear ties to 
Nicaragua are now located in countries 
throughout Central and South America. 
Sandinista military units regularly cross the 
Nicaraguan border, intimidating their 
neighbors in hopes of promoting unrest. 
Have the people in so many of these coun- 
tries struggled to re-emerge into the light of 
democracy only to be confronted with 
Soviet-backed efforts to subvert their new 
governments and snuff out their resurgent 
liberty? 

Now, Nicaragua, this Soviet satellite on 
our own continent, threatens the national 
interests of the United States. In purely 
military terms, Nicaragua’s military bases 
could be used for strikes against our Carib- 
bean sealanes, avenues that bear roughly 
half our foreign trade and half our oil im- 
ports; but the graver risk arises from the 
threat that the Communists will continue to 
spread violence and among their 
neighbors. Refugees—millions of them— 
would stream toward our borders, and for 
States like Florida and Texas, this flood 
would make the Mariel boatlift look like a 


trickle. In time the United States could b could be 
forced to 
Soviet sphere. 
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Some say to our administration, why not 
negotiate? Well, that’s a good question, but 
it’s directed to the wrong party. Nine times 
we have sought to bring about direct nego- 
tiations between the resistance and the San- 
dinistas. Nine times the Sandinistas have re- 
fused to negotiate. So, the truth is clear: 
The Sandinistas will come to the table only 
when they see the carrot of peaceful settle- 
ment backed up by the stick of well- 
equipped armed opposition. 

Today the opposition, the brave Nicara- 
guan freedom fighters, numbers over 
20,000 and has the growing support of the 
Nicaraguan people. To give the freedom 
fighters the help they need in countering 
their Soviet-equipped opponents, I’ve asked 
the Congress to vote them $100 million in 
aid of already appointed funds, a modest 


amount when compared to what the Soviets 


are providing the Sandinistas. 

And make that point clear there: This is 
not new money that’s going to add to the 
deficit. This is money already appropriated 
that is going to be redirected to this effort. 
Just how effective this aid to the freedom 
fighters would be becomes clear in consid- 
ering their past support. The Soviet bloc 
gave the Nicaraguan Communists over $500 
million in aid. But last year we provided the 
freedom fighters with less than $27 million 
in boots and Band-Aids. What happened? 
The freedom fighters have been battered. 
You can’t defend yourself against Soviet hel- 
icopter gunships with bedrolls. But even at 
that, the freedom fighters were able to use 
mobility and surprise to keep the Sandinista 
forces largely on the defensive. 

Now, we need to provide the aid we’ve 
requested, this time military as well as hu- 
manitarian, to see the ranks of the freedom 
fighters swell and their victories mount, 
forcing the Sandinistas to come to the table 
at last. 

In the last few days there’s been talk here 
in Washington of compromise on this issue: 
smaller amounts of aid, delay in providing 
it, restrictions on the uses to which it could 
be put—all the usual temporizing and quib- 
bles. Well, let me set the record straight. 
The Soviets continue to fund the Nicara- 
guan Communists with massive infusions of 
arms, cash, and so-called advisers. To delay 
or reduce the aid we’ve requested for the 
freedom fighters could be to send too little, 
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too late. Those who would compromise 
must not compromise the freedom fighters 
lives nor their immediate defensive needs. 
They must not compromise Latin America’s 
democracies or our own southern borders. 
They must not compromise freedom. 

So, we call upon the Congress to vote the 
aid we’ve requested and to do so without 
delay. And we ask you, the members of the 
press, to help—you who can be so persua- 
sive by way of your editorial pages and 
whose opinions are so valued in the com- 
munities you serve. And that we stand for 
freedom—just as we stand for freedom in 
the rugged land of Haiti, just as we believe 
in human rights for the green islands of the 
Philippines, let us take a stand for democra- 
cy in the mountains and the plains of Nica- 
ragua. 

And now, thank you all. I'll be happy to 
take some questions. 

Q. One of the plans mentioned in the 
press this morning was the possibility of 
your accepting the full $100 million on con- 
dition that it would not be used until you 
had tried diplomatic efforts for a specified 
period of time. Is this the kind of compro- 
mise that you find unacceptable? Or would 
you agree to something like that? 

The President. Well, I'll listen to any pro- 
posal that anyone wants to make that is tied 
to the idea of letting us come to the aid of 
these contras. But the only proposal of that 
kind that I had heard was one that involved 
a long period of time and, then, was not a 
sure thing. But they would then vote again 
to see whether we could have the money 
and use it. So, I think that would be coun- 
terproductive. I think it would destroy the 
morale of the contras, and they would be 
asked to live through a great period of time 
with no assurance that they’re ever going to 
get the funds. And I don’t think that would 
be a compromise that I could listen to at all. 

Q. Mr. President, this sounds like the 
domino theory hitting us again. It did this 
in the sixties with regard to Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia, Thailand, etc. Is this the Latin Amer- 
ican version of the domino? Aren’t you a 
little wary about using the term “domino” 
because of its negative connotation? 

The President. Well, I hadn’t used it. But 
let me just suggest where there is one dif- 
ference. The domino theory was expressed 
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as a theory of what could happen with 
regard to the Vietnam situation. But here, 
we have firm evidence. We have the docu- 
ments that were seized in Grenada, docu- 
ments from the Soviet Union; documents 
from the Cuban Government to their coun- 
terparts there in Grenada and outlining the 
future plans and naming the future targets. 
And many of those documents began with 
the gloating sentences—“We now have 
Cuba and Nicaragua and Grenada... .”-— 
and then went on to where the other tar- 
gets are. So, the dominoes have already 
been named by the people who are going 
to tip them over. 

But I would like to also say—and with all 
respect—before we start snearing at those 
who threatened dominoes, the North Viet- 
namese are now at the border of Thailand, 
and the dominoes did begin to fall. 

Q. Mr. President, this morning Defense 
Secretary Weinberger indicated that he 
feels certain American troops would never 
be used in Nicaragua if you got the $100 
million aid. Do you feel that’s true? 

The President. Yes. 1 believe that the 
image of the great colossus of the North is 
too fresh in the peoples’ minds in Latin 
America for us to even think about sending 
troops of that kind. But where—I have said 
there could come a day, and it wouldn’t be 
going in to intervene there—but where we 
were under hostile attack ourselves, be- 
cause that cancer that is Nicaragua would 
have been allowed to spread until it 
became a force that could target things of 
interest to us and of interest to our national 
security in the Caribbean, to say nothing 
of—well, one of their officials early on made 
a statement about that we could expect to 
see them at the borders of Arizona and 
New Mexico, meaning that they did have 
ambitions. This is the threat to the possibili- 
ty of American forces—that there would 
come a day when we, ourselves, would be 
faced with hostile actions against our best 
interests. 

Q. Mr. President, in addition to Nicara- 
gua, among the topics of concern to those 
of us in New England is organized crime. 
The Federal Government recently won a 
major conviction there for organized crime 
people in New England. I wonder if you 
would expound for just a moment on a 


statement you made earlier that this admin- 
istration has organized crime on the run. 

The President. Well, I think there has— 
yes, there’s been a great increase in the 
arrest and conviction of figures in organized 
crime throughout the country. And we do 
have a program, and we have had a com- 
mission that has just brought in a report 
which reveals how much more embedded 
in our legitimate society and the economy 
organized crime is, and so we’ve got more 
information to go on. But we’re determined 
that that is a major target of our Justice 
Department. 

I'd better switch to the other side of the 
room. 

Q. Mr. President, I’m from Miami. By the 
way, next Friday we’re going to have a 
march in support of your policy in regards 
to Nicaragua, in Miami, and we expect sev- 
eral thousands of people there. 

The President. Well, bless you, and thank 
you. 

Q. Sir, the question is we keep hearing 
about a second Cuba. Some people may 
think that we would be satisfied with one 
Cuba. Are you happy with one Cuba? 
[Laughter] 

The President. No. 1 think this is, here 
again, we can look back and second guess 
all that was done at that particular time and 
wish we had done other things than we did 
do. But, no, and I feel this way about most 
of the world that is under those totalitarian 
governments. I think that this last great 
island of freedom in the world has to look 
down the years and see if our destiny does 
not involve restoring to freedom some day 
and that could be simply by means of our 
example and whatever it took to—you 
know, every year we still recognize a Cap- 
tive Nations Day. 

The President. Yes? 

Ms. Mathis.' Last question. 

The President. Last? Oh, sorry. 

Q. Mr. President, do you believe that the 
public has sufficiently gotten behind your 
request for aid to the contras? And if not, 
then, why not, sir? 


1 Susan K. Mathis, Special Assistant to 
the President and Director of Media Rela- 
tions. 
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The President. No, they haven’t. And our 
own polls indicate that there is a great feel- 
ing and many people saying what are we 
doing in that little country and where is it 
and so forth. I think that a great many 
people—there’s that—a lack of understand- 
ing, and that’s why I’m going on the air 
Sunday night. But also there is a great disin- 
formation network that is at work through- 
out our country, and it’s a custom that was 
established by the Soviet Union. And a 
great many people are confused. They 
think, for example, the message has been 
that—what are we doing backing revolu- 
tionaries who are trying to overthrow a le- 
gitimate government? Well, there’s nothing 
legitimate about the Sandinista government 
at all. After a revolution against Somoza, 
they took over at the point of a gun, they 
ousted the revolutionaries who didn’t agree 
with them. They have had one so-called 
election, if you could call it that. They 
wouldn’t let anyone run against them, and 
they wouldn’t allow campaigning. And then 
they said they’d done their democratic duty 
and came to New York to buy those design- 
er glasses. 

So, it isn’t an established or a legitimate 
government. But the American people— 
Thomas Jefferson said if the American 
people know all the facts, they will never 
make a mistake. And I think we haven’t 
completed the job of letting the American 
people know all the facts. And we’re sure 
going to try to do that. 

This young lady told me that I’ve had the 
last—could I just one—all right. She’s very 
nice. [Laughter] She’s kind. But I won’t 
push my luck too far. This will have to be it. 

Q. Mr. President, I would like for you to 
elaborate a little bit on what you said a 
moment ago about a disinformation net- 
work throughout the country that has un- 
dermined your efforts to enlighten the 
public about Nicaragua. 

The President. Well, a number of people 
that go down there, and that are sympa- 
thetic to the other, and then come back and 
tell the stories of what they’ve seen—no 
repression and the people are happy with 
the government and so forth. There’s quite 
a network of those covering lots of lines. of 
activities, probably well-intentioned; I don’t 
know. I’m not going to fault their motives. 
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But also the other day I had handed to 
me a slick paper publication, a magazine— 
$3.75 an issue—and this magazine is pub- 
lished by the Nicaraguan Information Foun- 
dation. And it is filled with propaganda. It is 
a propaganda thing against the contras and 
against us and in favor of them. And one 
prominent university professor had written 
a lead article in this particular issue, and if 
that’s what he tells his students, God help 
them, because it was pure propaganda. 

And they’ve hired lobbyists in this coun- 
try, professional lobbyists who make their 
case before the Congress. And it’s false sto- 
ries that can be refuted by others that go 
down there. 

I remember one story having to do with a 
Catholic bishop who was hailed in the press 
as having rescued some refugees that he 
was trying to get across the Honduran 
border. On foot they were making their 
way through the jungles. And the story said 
that they were attacked by contras before 
they got to the Honduran border. Well, this 
bishop came back to the United States, and 
I phoned him and asked him about his story 
and all about this. And he said, yes, he had 
led this band of refugees out of Nicaragua 
into Honduras. “But,” he said, “before we 
got to the border we were attacked by San- 
dinista armed forces, and we were rescued 
by the contras. Now, the story somehow 
went off on a different tack when it was 
published. 

But it is a program of—constantly aimed 
at—that big imperialist United States is off 
again doing the wrong thing. But I don’t 
think we are, and I think that the Nicara- 
guan people—you’d be surprised at the pro- 
portion of the contras who are former San- 
dinista soldiers drafted into that army, but 
who deserted. You’d be surprised at what 
we've heard from nearby governments 
about the flood of young men whose fami- 
lies smuggle them out of the country before 
they can be drafted into that army. 

And the—much of the leadership, this 
charge that they are Somozistas—the con- 
tras. Well, the leaders—two of the three 
that were here in the United States recent- 
ly were both imprisoned by Somoza, and 
they are former revolutionaries, most of 
these people. 
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Well, I know that I’ve taken too long 
here, and I’m sorry I can’t take the rest of 
the hands. This is as bad as a press confer- 
ence. [Laughter] Someday I'll convince 
them I shouldn’t make that speech, I should 
just stand up here and take the questions 
instead, and then, we’! do it. 

But thank you all for being here. I appre- 
ciate this very much, and it’s been a pleas- 
ure to be with all of you here. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:08 p.m. at a 


luncheon in the State Dining Room at the 
White House. 


Department of Labor 





Nomination of Salvatore R. Martoche To Be 
an Assistant Secretary (Labor Management 
Standards). March 11, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Salvatore R. Martoche to 
be an Assistant Secretary of Labor (Labor 
Management Standards). He would succeed 
John J. O’Donnell. 

Since 1982 Mr. Martoche has been serv- 
ing as United States Attorney for the West- 
ern District of New York. He was a 
member of the Attorney General’s Advisory 
Committee from 1983, acting as the vice 
chairman in 1984 and chairman in 1985. 
From 1969 to 1982, he was in the private 
practice of law. 

Mr. Martoche graduated from Canisius 
College (B.S., 1962) and the University of 
North Dakota School of Law (J.D., 1967). 
He is married, has three children, and re- 
sides in Buffalo, NY. He was born October 
12, 1940. 


Farm Credit Administration 





Nomination of Marvin Duncan To Be a 
Member of the Farm Credit Administration 
Board. March 11, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Marvin Duncan to be a 


member of the Farm Credit Administration 
Board, Farm Credit Administration, for a 
term of 4 years. This is a new position. 

Since 1985 Mr. Duncan has been serving 
as Senior Deputy Governor in the Farm 
Credit Administration. From 1975 to 1985, 
he served as Vice President and economist 
for the Federal Reserve Bank in Kansas 
City, MO. Previous to this Mr. Duncan held 
various research and educational posts 
while earning his masters and doctoral de- 
grees. 

Mr. Duncan graduated from North 
Dakota State University (B.S., 1957; MS., 
1972) and Iowa State University (Ph.D., 
1975). He is married, has three children, 
and resides in Fairfax, VA. He was born 
June 3, 1935. 


Farm Credit Administration 





Nomination of Frank W. Naylor, Jr., To Be 
a Member of the Farm Credit 
Administration Board, and Designation as 
Chairman. March 11, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Frank W. Naylor, Jr., to be 
a member of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion Board, Farm Credit Administration, for 
a term of 6 years. Upon confirmation the 
President will designate him Chairman. 
This is a new position. 

Since 1981 Mr. Naylor has been serving 
as Under Secretary of Agriculture for Small 
Community and Rural Development, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
From 1976 to 1981, Mr. Naylor served as 
Senior Vice President of the llth Farm 
Credit District in Sacramento, CA. He was 
Associate Administrator of the Farmers 
Home Administration in 1973-1976. From 
1972 to 1973, he was Executive Assistant to 
the Administrator, Veterans Administration. 
Mr. Naylor was Deputy Administrator of 
the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation in 
1969-1972. 

Mr. Naylor was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Kansas (B.A., 1961). He served in 
the U.S. Navy during Vietnam and was 
awarded the Navy Commendation Medal. 
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Mr. Naylor is married, has two children, 
and resides in McLean, VA. He was born 
February 7, 1939. 


Federal Communications Commission 





Nomination of Patricia Diaz Dennis To Be 
a Member. March 11, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Patricia Diaz Dennis to be 
a member of the Federal Communications 
Commission for the unexpired term of 7 
years from July 1, 1980. She would succeed 
Henry M. Rivera. 

Since 1983 Mrs. Dennis has been serving 
as a member of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. From 1979 to 1983, she served 
as assistant general attorney for the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Co.; from 1978 to 1979, 
she served as an attorney with the same 
company. From 1976 to 1978, she served as 
an attorney with the Pacific Lighting Corp. 
Previous to this, she was in the private 
practice of law with the law firm of Paul, 
Hastings, Janofsky, and Walker. 

Mrs. Dennis graduated from the Universi- 
ty of California at Los Angeles (A.B., 1970) 
and Loyola University of Los Angeles 
School of Law (J.D., 1973). She is married, 
has three children, and resides in McLean, 
VA. She was born October 2, 1946. 


President’s Export Council 





Appointment of Richard Donald Wood as a 
Member. March 11, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Richard Donald Wood to be 
a member of the President’s Export Coun- 
cil. He will succeed James H. Cavanaugh. 

Mr. Wood currently serves as president 
and chief executive officer of Eli Lily and 
Co. He serves as director of the boards of 
various banks and financial organizations, 
including Dow Jones & Co., New York 
Chemical Corp., and Chemical Bank. 
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He graduated from Purdue University 
(B.S., 1948) and received his M.B.A. from 
the University of Pennsylvania. He is mar- 
ried, has two children, and resides in Indi- 
anapolis, IN. He was born October 22, 
1926. 


Nuclear Testing Limitations 





Letter to Senate Majority Leader Robert 
Dole. March 7, 1986 





Dear Bob: 

As you know, on February 26 the House 
of Representatives passed H.J. Res. 3, “To 
Prevent Nuclear Testing,” and this issue is 
now before the United States Senate. The 
resolution calls for the immediate ratifica- 
tion, without needed verification improve- 
ments, of both the Threshold Test Ban 
Treaty (TTBT) and the Peaceful Nuclear 
Explosions Treaty (PNET). It also calls for 
the resumption of negotiations with the 
Soviet Union toward a Comprehensive Test 
Ban (CTB), despite the fact that the U.S. 
Government has made clear its very serious 
reservations in taking such a step under 
present conditions. 

Any limitations on nuclear testing must 
be compatible with our security interests 
and must be effectively verifiable. Because 
of the continuing threat that we face now 
and for the foreseeable future, the security 
of the United States, its friends and its Allies 
must rely upon a credible and effective nu- 
clear deterrent. A limited level of testing 
assures that our weapons are safe, effective, 
reliable and survivable and assures our ca- 
pability to respond to the continued Soviet 
nuclear arms buildup. Such testing, which is 
conducted underground, is permitted under 
the existing agreements on nuclear test lim- 
itations, all of which the United States fully 
complies with—the TTBT, the PNET, and 
the Limited Test Ban Treaty (LTBT). 

A CTB remains a long-term goal of the 
U.S. However, it must be viewed in the 
context of achieving broad, deep and verifi- 
able nuclear arms reductions, substantially 


, improved verification capabilities, a greater 


balance in conventional forces and at a time 
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when a nuclear deterrent is no longer as 
essential an element as currently for inter- 
national security and stability. 


A first, priority step toward this goal is 
the pursuit of equitable and verifiable arms 
reductions in the current negotiations in 
Geneva on nuclear and space arms. We are, 
at the same time, seeking Soviet agreement 
to enhanced verification measures for the 
TTBT and PNET and are discussing verifi- 
cation problems of a CTB at the Confer- 
ence on Disarmament in Geneva. Our con- 
cerns are heightened by the pattern of 
Soviet noncompliance with its arms control 
obligations, including current agreements 
on limiting nuclear testing. 


Our efforts to achieve essential verifica- 
tion improvements include three approach- 
es to the Soviets in 1983 to engage in dis- 
cussion. In 1984 I proposed an exchange of 
Soviet and U.S. experts to measure directly 
the yields of tests of nuclear weapons at 
each other’s test sites. In mid-1985, I uncon- 
ditionally invited Soviet experts to measure 
such a test at the Nevada Test Site, bringing 
with them any instrumentation devices 
they deemed necessary. In December, 
1985, I proposed to Secretary General Gor- 
bachev that U.S. and Soviet experts on nu- 
clear testing limitations meet in February, 
1986, to discuss our respective verification 
approaches and to address initial tangible 
steps to resolve this issue. 


Regrettably, the Soviet Union has thus far 
not responded either to the serious U.S. 
concerns in this area or to any of our initia- 
tives to address these concerns in a con- 
structive manner. 


The actions called for by HJ. Res. 3 do 
not serve the interests of the United States, 
our Allies and our friends. They would un- 
dercut the initiatives I have proposed to 
make progress on nuclear test limitations 
issues, and they would set back prospects on 
a broad range of arms control efforts, in- 
cluding the achievement of deep, stabiliz- 
ing, and verifiable arms reductions. 


Sincerely, 


/s/Ronald Reagan 


Note: As printed above, the letter follows 
the text of the White House press release, 
which was released by the Office of the 
Press Secretary on March 12. 


Farm Assistance 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. March 12, 1986 





The President has authorized the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to transfer $700 million 
from the Emergency Farm Loan Program 
to the Direct Operating Loan Program in 
order to assure that American farmers will 
have adequate financing to plant new crops 
this spring. The President made his decision 
yesterday afternoon after his meeting with 
the Economic Policy Council. 

The demand for Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration direct operating loans will exceed 
the $1.5 billion that is available for this 
fiscal year so, thereby, the transfer of emer- 
gency loans. Fourteen states have already 
exhausted their FMHA direct operating 
loan allocations and cannot offer additional 
direct loans with the present funding. 

The President also authorized an addi- 
tional $50 million to be transferred from 
the Guaranteed Business and Industry Loan 
Program to the Guaranteed Operating 
Loan. 

The President also intends to sign the 
Food Security Improvements Act of 1986. 
These are technical corrections that are 
being made to the farm bill that was passed 
at the end of last year. We’ve had some 
serious questions about it, and we worked 
with Congress on it. And we’re now satis- 
fied that the bill has been modified to the 
point where we can accept it. 

The most troublesome point to us was the 
advance loan provision, and we wanted it 
clarified. It was introduced by Senator 
Harkin, and we wanted to clarify it so that 
the provision would be discretionary, not 
mandatory. Mandatory would have been ex- 
tremely costly. In fact, if it had been held as 
mandatory, it could have run anywhere 
from $500 million to $1 billion over the 
next 3 years. 

We are still concerned about the cost of 
the Harkin amendment. We will exercise 
discretion in this funding provision. 


Note: Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President, read the 
statement to reporters assembled in the 
Briefing Room at the White House during 
his daily press briefing, which began at 
9:26 a.m. 
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Special Envoy for Central America 





Informal Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
Ambassador Habib’s Departure for Central 
America. March 12, 1986 





The President. Ladies and gentlemen, 
this is kind of a farewell to Ambassador 
Habib, who has served us so nobly else- 
where, and more recently in the Philip- 
pines and is now on his way to Central 
America. He will be meeting with President 
Duarte and then also going on to Costa 
Rica, Honduras, Guatemala—in regard to 
the problem down there. 

Q. Why can’t he go to Nicaragua? Why 
are you stopping him from that, which 
seems to 

The President. If there was any benefit 
and that presented an opportunity, I’m sure 
that he would. But because we are still 
seeking some openings, some negotiations 
with the Sandinistas, which, well, nine 
times now, they have refused. 

Q. Well, why not send him on this trip, 
sir? Why not send him to Nicaragua on this 
trip? 

The President. You don’t go where you're 
not invited. 


Q. Are you leaving it open? Are you 
opening the possibility to resume the direct 
talks? 


The President. | trust in his judgment. If 
anything comes up that would show that 
there might be any prospect or any profit 
in doing that, I am sure that he would make 
that decision. 


Q. He has the flexibility to go to Managua 
if it becomes necessary or if it’s—— 
The President. You bet he does. 


Q. Mr. President, your critics say that this 
is just a cover, you're not interested in ne- 
gotiation. He’s just sent down to try to 
prove to them that you are, when in fact 
you aren't. 


The President. Sam [Sam Donaldson, 
ABC News], the critics have been making 


ridiculous noises for a long time and that’s 
one of the most ridiculous. 
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= Your top military-—— 

The President. Nine times we have tried 
to persuade the Sandinista government to 
enter into negotiations and nine times 
we've gotten nowhere. 

Q. Your top military man, General 
Galvin,’ said today that even if you don’t 
give aid to the contras, they’re not going to 
collapse, sir. 

The President. Maybe we have a differ- 
ence of opinion. 

Q. Are you going to compromise? 

Q. With your top military man? 

The President. They haven’t met Ambas- 
sador Habib yet. 

Q. Are you going to compromise? 

Q. Mr. President, have you picked up any 
votes as a result of this emergency farm 
aid? Has that picked up any votes for contra 
aid? 

The President. | don’t know. I'll find out 
when they vote. 

Q. Mr. Habib, are those designer glasses 
you have on there? 

Ambassador Habib. These? [Laughter] 
No, they’re just the ordinary kind any 
fellow could pick up. 

Q. If the Nicaraguans invite him, will he 
go, Mr. President? 

Q. Do you really need an invitation? Do 
you really need an invitation? 

The President. He'll make the decision on 
that. 

Q. Are you going to compromise in the 
end, sir? 

The President. What? 

Q. Are you going to compromise in the 
end? 

The President. As 1 tried to explain the 
other day, and I didn’t say anything about 
me making a compromise, I said we're 
going to listen to, we'll talk to anyone that’s 
got anything to offer. 

Q. How about a 60-day—— 

Q. Why won’t you talk to Ortega? Why 
don’t you sit down with Ortega, then? 

The President. Well, I’ve told you, we’ve 
gotten no place in nine efforts of negotia- 
tions. 


1 Gen. John R. Galvin, USA, Commander 
in Chief, U.S. Southern Command. 
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Q. How about a 60-day delay, sir? How 
about a 60-.or 75-day delay for negotia- 
tions? 

Q. With the Congress? 

The President. We're continuing to talk 
about all possibilities like that. 

Q. Arturo Cruz says that—— 

Q. Are you going to tone down Buchan- 
an? 

Q. Arturo Cruz says that you could—— 

Q. Are you going to tone down Buchan- 
anP 

The President. | like what he says. 

Q. Did you or Mrs. Reagan—did you put 
pressure on Merv Griffin and Joan Rivers— 
did you or Mrs. Reagan, to cancel Patti’s 
interview? 

The President. No. No. 

Q. Why not? [Laughter] 

The President. 1 hope she makes a lot of 
money. 

Q. Yes, but a lot of people think it’s not a 
very good book. 

Q. Have you read it? 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Did you like it? 

The President. 1 thought it was interest- 
ing fiction. [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 10:07 a.m. on 
the South Grounds of the White House. 
Earlier, the President and Ambassador 
Habib met in the Oval Office. 

Patrick J. Buchanan, Assistant to the 
President and Director of Communications. 


National Medals of Science and 
Technology 





Remarks at the Awards Presentation 
Ceremony. March 12, 1986 





Thank you, and welcome to the White 
House. To paraphrase an earlier President, 
this must be one of the most extraordinary 
collections of talent and human intelligence 
that has ever come together in one room in 
the White House, with the possible excep- 
tion of when Thomas Jefferson dined alone. 
[Laughter] 


You know, a favorite story of mine is 
about one of the first times the White 
House played host to an event concerning 
science and technology, and that was back 
in "76—1876. A demonstration of a recently 
invented device was put on here for Presi- 
dent Rutherford B. Hayes. “That’s an amaz- 
ing invention,” he said, “but who would 
ever want to use them?” He was talking 
about the telephone. [Laughter] I thought 
at the time when I heard him that he might 
be mistaken. [Laughter] 

We’ve come a long way from those times. 
But I sometimes feel that, just like Presi- 
dent Hayes, some of the journalists who 
cover our everyday political affairs here in 
Washington have a tendency to miss the 
real news: the transforming discoveries and 
achievements that you and your colleagues 
are making every day. 

I remember just a little over 5 years ago 
when all the headlines were of shortages. 
Every morning it seemed we read some 
new scare story telling us that the Earth’s 
resources were about to run out for good, 
leaving our world poorer and shrinking our 
hopes for the future. But at the same time, 
scientists, inventors, and entrepreneurs 
were mining the most abundant resource in 
the world: the human mind and imagina- 
tion. 

Men and women such as you, with the 
spirit of discovery, enterprise, and achieve- 
ment, have been opening up new worlds of 
possibility and transforming all our lives for 
the better. Whole industries have sprung up 
around what were only, years ago, merely 
ideas in the minds of scientists and inven- 
tors. New grains and agriculture techniques 
have alleviated hunger. New vaccines have 
conquered some of mankind’s most dreaded 
diseases. Quantum leaps in technology are 
making possible greater prosperity and per- 
sonal fulfillment than mankind has ever 
known. 

In the computer industry, for instance, 
miraculous advances in productivity are 
now almost commonplace. Let me give you 
an example, although I’m sure you could 
provide many more. In one semiconductor 
plant in Pennsylvania in 1957, each worker 
produced five transistors a day for $7.50 
apiece. Today each worker produces over a 
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million semiconductors every day, each one 
costing a fraction of a penny. 

Some say that about 90 percent of all 
scientific knowledge has been generated in 
the last 30 years alone, and we'll likely 
double it by the end of the century. Such 
an explosion of knowledge creates an un- 
precedented opportunity to expand the 
global economy, to bring prosperity and 
hope to those corners of the world that for 
too long have known only deprivation and 
want. The United States must take the lead 
in making this happen. And you who are on 
the cutting edge of human achievement un- 
derstand that freedom is not a luxury, but a 
necessity. Freedom to think, freedom to 
imagine and create, these are not privi- 
leges, but the very source of our life’s bread 
and the hope of mankind’s future. 

How can government aid the cause of 
human progress? Well, in 1985 alone, we 
invested over $49 billion in research and 
development. Now, this is an important 
role, but it’s even more important to knock 
down the barriers to progress that govern- 
ment itself has created. And that’s why 
we've rolled back needless government reg- 
ulations, cut tax rates—and we plan to cut 
them again. 

I can’t help but remember an incident 
back when I was an adjutant on an airbase 
in World War II and learned of a letter that 
bucked all the way up to the top of the 
military command asking for permission to 
destroy some records that were just filling 
the file cases and that were no longer of 
any use. And when the mail came back 
down with permission from the person in 
the top command, it was permission grant- 
ed to destroy those records, providing that 
copies were made of each one. [Laughter] 

But our tax cuts, I believe, revitalized the 
entrepreneurial economy, creating over $20 
billion in new venture capital, over $25 bil- 
lion in new public stock offerings, and an 
explosion of new business creation with 
over 600,000 new companies forming every 
year for the last 3 years in a row. Now, this 
represents the application of knowledge to 
human needs on a massive scale, much of it 
made possible by the breakthroughs of you 
and your colleagues. 

But as we look at the record of scientific 
achievement, there remains one area crying 
out for attention. I believe that our nuclear 
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dilemma presents us with some of the 
major unfinished business of science. We 
have begun research on a nonnuclear de- 
fense against nuclear attack. As I said 
before, yesterday’s impossibilities have 
become commonplace realities today. Why 
should we start thinking small now? In pro- 
tecting mankind from the peril of nuclear 
destruction, we must be ambitious. We 
can’t lock ourselves into a fatalistic accept- 
ance of a world held in jeopardy. 

In this area, more especially, we must ap- 
proach the future with vision and hope that 
reach for the greatest possibilities. Only if 
we try can we succeed. You know, people 
who say it can’t be done—they remind me 
of a story, too. At my age practically every- 
thing reminds me of a story. [Laughter] 

Back in 1842 the royal astronomer in 
Great Britain studied Charles Babbage’s 
new analytical engine, the forerunner of 
the modern computer, and pronounced it 
worthless. His foresight was almost equal to 
a half century later when the head of the 
U.S. Patent Office advised President 
McKinley to abolish the Patent Office be- 
cause he said, “Everything that can be in- 
vented has already been invented.” [Laugh- 
ter] 

Well, if science has taught us anything, 
it’s taught us not to be modest in our aspira- 
tions. The fact, I have to confess, is that fact 
is my secret agenda for bringing you all 
here today. I’m going to ask all of you to 
turn your attention to the budget problem. 

Well, congratulations. You're all heroes in 
the cause of human progress. God bless you 
all. And now I will step away from the 
podium, and we shall have the awards. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:40 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. Dr. John 
P. McTague, Acting Science Adviser to the 
President and Director of the Office of Sci- 
ence and Technology Policy, assisted the 
President in presenting the awards. 
Recipients of the 1986 National Medal of 
Science were Solomon J. Buchsbaum, Stan- 
ley Cohen, Horace R. Crane, Herman Fesh- 
bach, Harry B. Gray, Donald A. Henderson, 
Robert Hofstadter, Peter D. Lax, Yuan Tseh 
Lee, Hans W. Liepmann, Tung Yen Lin, 
Carl S. Marvel, Vernon B. Mountcastle, Ber- 
nard M. Oliver, George E. Palade, Herbert 
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A. Simon, Joan Argetsinger Steitz, Frank H. 
Westheimer, Chen Ning Yang, and Antoni 
Zygmund. 

Recipients of the 1986 National Medal of 
Technology were Bernard Gordon, Reynold 
B. Johnson, William C. Norris, Frank N. 
Piasecki, Stanley D. Stookey, and Francis 
VerSnyder. 


Budget Rescissions and Deferrals 





Message to the Congress. March 12, 1986 





To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report 
three new rescission proposals totaling 
$61,377,000, six new deferrals of budget au- 
thority totaling $1,209,629,624, and five re- 
vised deferrals of budget authority totaling 
$394,054,125. 

The rescissions affect programs in the De- 
partment of Energy. 

The deferrals affect programs in the De- 
partments of Agriculture, Energy, Interior, 
and Treasury, and Funds Appropriated to 
the President. 

The details of these rescission proposals 
and deferrals are contained in the attached 
report. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 12, 1986. 


Note: The attachments detailing the pro- 
posed rescissions and deferrals are printed 
in the Federal Register of March 17, 1985. 


Foreign and Domestic Issues 





Interview With Representatives of the 
Baltimore Sun. March 12, 1986 





Aid to the Contras 


Q. We’re grateful—the Bureau Chief has 
deferred to me to let me ask the first ques- 
tion. And first of all, I'd like to say we’re 


grateful that you’ve taken the time to meet 
with us today. And if—since I know your 
time is very limited, we’d like to just get 
started right now. 

Mr. President, some Members of Con- 
gress are proposing a delay in military aid 
to the contras to allow time for another 
attempt to draw the Sandinistas into negoti- 
ations with the contras. Would you accept 
some delay—if not 6 months, which I know 
you don’t want—but some delay in provid- 
ing military aid if that meant Congress 
would approve your request? 

The President. Well, I think there’s sever- 
al ways in which things like that are being 
suggested. First of all, from the time that 
they would—if they would vote to approve 
this aid, there would be a period of time 
before it would actually be carried out. 
And, yes, if there’s any possibility that 
during that time, and perhaps to forestall 
such aid, that they would then be willing to 
come to the negotiating table—as we’ve 
tried to get them nine times already—and 
to negotiate with the contras, that'd be fine. 
But if we’re talking about some kind of a 
compromise where the Congress imposes a 
delay and takes the trigger away from me 
ifi-——— 

Q. You mean like requiring a second 
voteP 

The President. Yes, there would be a 
second vote and so forth, I think this would 
be most counterproductive because the 
Sandinistas would feel they could hang on 
longer with the hope that we still wouldn’t 
get what we’re asking for. 

Q. It sounds like the trigger is the prob- 
lem. If, for example, a delay of, say, 60 to 
75 days, after which the aid would go 
whether—without a second congressional 
vote, does that seem like the basis for a 
compromise to you? 

The President. Well, I'd be willing to talk 
to them about something of this kind. I 
wouldn’t want to commit to this because, as 
I say, the important thing is that the Sandi- 
nista government must not be left any loop- 
holes in which they believe there still might 
be a denial of this help. 

Q. So, your real problem is the trigger in 
the second vote? 
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The President. Yes, yes. They have to 
know that we mean it and that we’re going 
to help the contras. 

Q. Mr. President, some administration of- 
ficials have said that 18 months of military 
aid to the contras is all that will be needed 
to bring the Sandinistas to the negotiating 
table and that you will not be back for 
more. Alfonso Robelo, one of the contra 
leaders who you met with here last week, 
has said he doesn’t feel that anything more 
than 18 months would be needed, and he 
didn’t feel that they would want to prolong 
the bloodshed there beyond that. What 
happens after 18 months and the contras 
have still not forced the Sandinistas to the 
negotiating table? 

The President. Well, I think this is some- 
thing that you have to look at if such a time 
should come. But I’m pleased that those 
men who are most familiar with the re- 
sources of the contras have that feeling. 
They are acquainted with their ability. 

There is no question that when we were 
able to give them some help, the contras 
were giving the Sandinista forces great 
problems. But you’ve got to remember that 
for the last couple of years, other than the 
humanitarian aid, they were shut off. And 
that’s why they’re so limited in the num- 
bers. They’ve got a potential force of 
around 25,000. There are about 6,000 now 
fighting in Nicaragua. But this is a matter of 
the lack of arms and munitions. 

Q. Well, it does sound, Mr. President, that 
you're not saying that 18 months is neces- 
sarily the end of it and you might, in fact, 
have to come back for more. Is that cor- 
rect? 

The President. 1 would—yes, | think it 
would be foolish to commit yourself to any- 
thing of that kind because this, too, then 
could stiffen the Sandinistas’ resistance and 
say all we have to do is hold out for 18 
months. 

Q. Mr. President, you have said that the 
overriding issue in Central America is 
America’s national security. You've also 
said, if I may quote, “We send money and 
material now so we'll never have to send 
our own American boys.” Is it possible that 
some day American troops will have to be 
sent? 

The President. Well, here's the thing ev- 
eryone is overlooking. Here is this third 
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Communist—well, let—I can’t call it an at- 
tempt. Here would be the third of the bases 
that they had established, the Communist 
bloc, and the first one on our mainland. 
And they, themselves, have made it plain 
that they’re part of the expansionist philoso- 
phy, that Marxian philosophy and belief of a 
one world Communist state. 

Now, what you have to say is, if we do 
nothing and this is allowed to grow and 
expand and carry its revolution across other 
borders, then the threat would remain that 
there would come a day when their hostil- 
ities would be directed at our own interests. 
And that is the time in which you could say 
that, yes, then American forces would be 
involved because the hostilities were direct- 
ed at us. 

I don’t see it, as some interpret it, that, 
well, we’re leaving the door open; that we 
may still use troops down there. I don’t 
think we’d have a friend left in Latin Amer- 
ica if we used American forces. The image 
of the great colossus of the North is still too 
much in their minds. The contras don’t 
want us. They want our help, they want the 
tools, they’ve made it plain. They will fur- 
nish the manpower. So, when I said three, I 
noticed you kind of paused and looked at 
each other there. 

Let me point out something that every- 
one is neglecting up there on the Hill to 
pay attention to. When we, in the Grenada 
operation, got possession of all those docu- 
ments, as well as the arms and the weapons 
that were already installed in Grenada by 
the Soviet bloc, we got documents from the 
Soviet Government, from the Cuban Gov- 
ernment addressed to the Communists 
there in Grenada. And over and over again 
they referred to that they had Cuba, they 
had Nicaragua, they had Grenada, and then 
they went on to discuss what the future 
goals were and the other targets there in 
Central America and the Caribbean. So that 
there was no question about this being a 
target for Soviet expansionism, using prox- 
ies the way they have now with Cuba and 
all. So, the goal is made very plain. 

Now, this last—again, this threat that a 
Nicaragua could pose, when I was in Grena- 
‘da the nine prime ministers of the tiny Car- 
ibbean island nations’ unanimously—and 
they brought it up, I-wasn’t even discussing 
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this subject. They brought it up to me. 
They said, “You must continue helping the 
rebels in Nicaragua because this Nicaragua, 
under this government, is the greatest 
threat to our existence, to those nine na- 
tions.” So, we’re not the only ones that see 
this as a cancer that must be excised. 

Q. Now, as part of the request to Con- 
gress for aid to the contras, there is a provi- 
sion that would allow the use of CIA contin- 
gency funds, and I was wondering, on top 
of the $100 million that you’re asking, I was 
wondering, well, why is the use of these 
funds considered necessary, and what 
would they be used for? 

The President. Well, because under re- 
strictions that have already been put on us 
by Congress, we can’t give advice, we can’t 
offer training, we can’t exchange intelli- 
gence information with the contras. And we 
feel that if we’re going to help them with 
weapons and arms that we ought to be 
freed of those restrictions and allowed to 
provide this other assistance to them. 

Q. I see. By that other assistance, do you 
mean additional funding over and above 
the $100 million? 

The President. No, it isn’t that as much as 
it is—well, or whatever the cost might be 
and being able to give them military intelli- 
gence and help with military planning. 

Q. One of the conditions, sir, the United 
States has set for Nicaragua is the holding of 
free elections. If free elections were held 
and the Sandinistas won, would we accept 
the result? 

The President. 1 think we'd have to. This 
would—then we’d be back to a case similar 
to the Philippines in which the whole goal 
of the revolution and of the negotiations 
would be a government that would be 
chosen by the people of Nicaragua. 

Remember that the contras are support- 
ing a guarantee that was given to the Orga- 
nization of American States of what the rev- 
olution against Somoza was supposed to 
gain. They provided that information to the 
Organization of American States when they 
asked the Organization to try and persuade 
Somoza to step down to end the killing. 
And he did. But before they asked him to, 
the Organization asked the revolutionaries 
to give them what were their revolutionary 
goals. And they were provided, and the 
goals were a pluralistic, democratic society, 


free speech, freedom of religion—all the 
things that go with democracy. And it was 
the Sandinistas, as one faction of the revolu- 
tion, that ousted their fellow revolutionaries 
when they got control—took over and in- 
stalled a totalitarian, Communist regime. 
Now, the contras say what they want is to 
get back to the original goal which requires 
letting the people of that country make the 
decisions to how they want to be governed. 

Q. Mr. President, in your current cam- 
paign to try to raise votes for the contra aid 
next week, you and some of your aides have 
been emphasizing that the people who 
don’t support you on this are going to be 
held accountable by history, or by whomev- 
er, for their failure to back you up on it. 
And my question is since this includes a lot 
of Republicans, as well as Democrats, 
whether you’re going to be unwilling to 
support in the coming congressional elec- 
tion those people who don’t support you on 
this vote? 

The President. No, and I think—let me— 
no, I think the thing has been—that whole 
question has kind of been exaggerated into 
assailing the motives of the people that 
would vote against us. Well, we’re not 
doing anything of the kind. What we're 
pointing out is what I said earlier—that the 
choice here is either negotiations leading to 
a political settlement or this cancer continu- 
ing to grow. What we’re trying to point out 
is that this isn’t an argument about two 
methods of dealing with the problem—if 
one wanted to do one thing and wanted 
another, but the goals were the same. What 
we're trying to make them realize is that 
it’s an either/or situation. Either we are 
able to press them into negotiating and 
coming to a political settlement or they 
remain a Communist base, another Cuba. 

Q. Does that mean you won’t have any 
political, hard feelings toward Republicans 
who don’t back you up on this? 

The President. Well, I think I'd better— 
I'd just better swallow hard and not answer 
a question like that. 


U.S.-Soviet Relations 


Q. Mr. President, in reaction to your 
order that the Soviets have to reduce their 
mission at the United Nations, the Soviets 
have sent up a formal protest note and said 
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that such actions as that “do not create the 
climate for a summit.” Do you have any 
comment on that? 

The President. Well, yes. So far we have 
not heard—or I have not certainly heard of 
anything from the General Secretary. But 
remember, this isn’t like an Embassy where 
there is retaliation or—this is the one place, 
the United Nations—and it’s the only one, 
and it is here in our country. And they have 
a delegation that is larger than the next two 
delegations, to them put together. And 
there’s no way that you can justify the size 
of their delegation here except that they 
have other goals than just the-——— 

Q. In other words, they’re spies. Is that 
what you're saying, Mr. President? 

The President. Yes, and I think that we 
have enough knowledge of their actions to 
know that they’re there for that purpose— 
for other purposes and for espionage, not 
for the doings of the United Nations. 

Q. Mr. President, it does seem, though, 
that the promise of Geneva just 6 months 
ago is largely unfulfilled right now—arms 
control talks have bogged down, there is 
inability to set the date for a new summit, 
and now the staff reductions. Has a new 
chill entered U.S.-Soviet relations? 

The President. No, this project has been 
on our minds for quite some time. The arms 
talks—I still continue to be hopeful because 
the General Secretary in his proposals—this 
is the first time I can recall any Soviet 
leader actually being willing to eliminate 
weapons they already have. And we in turn 
accepted a great many of their figures and 
their proposals, but there were—it’s a com- 
plicated thing because we don’t both have 
the same numbers of the same kinds of 
weapons, and so we then put in some— 
taking their proposal in which, as I say, in 
overall terms: 50-percent reduction, ulti- 
mate elimination, and so forth—we accept- 
ed. We put in some other things that we 
thought were essential to such a program, 
and there were no further negotiations. 

In other words, they have, at the 
moment, seem to be in a position in which 
we accept their offer entirely or else. And 
we think that negotiations mean that you 
try to find a common meeting ground on 
some differences that you may have in 
there on figures. And we have not had a 
response. We put before our people there 
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in Geneva the framework for meeting their 
proposal and with some changes that we 
felt should be made because of fairness and 
expediting the program, and we’ve had no 
response. 

Q. Well, I mean, is it your sense, though, 
that this 6 months’ post-summit period has 
been as hopeful as you had thought it might 
be, or has it, in fact, been something of a 
downer for you, a disappointment? 

The President. Well, we didn’t come 
home with any euphoria or anything from 
that meeting. We did come home pleased 
with the fact that they had agreed and 
shown an agreement to have future meet- 
ings. We don’t think that’s been done away 
with. 

But also, we’ve had people over there— 
Charlie Wick has had people with him over 
there on the matter of exchange, cultural 
exchange and youth exchange, and all of 
this. And apparently they were better 
meetings than we’ve ever had in the past 
with them. He met with officials at ex- 
tremely high levels. They were most enthu- 
siastic about wanting to go forward with 
these exchanges. So—and the fact that I 
have a communications channel to the Gen- 
eral Secretary. No, I think that the condi- 
tions are better than they had been before. 

Q. Mr. President, the General Secretary 
links a summit and progress on arms control 
and, on the other hand, does not seem to 
have loosened the strings on his negotiators 
in Geneva. Do you think that Mr. Gorba- 
chev really wants an arms control agree- 
ment, and do you think he really wants a 
summit meeting this year? 

The President. 1 have to say his willing- 
ness and his eagerness to have us come 
there in the following year leads me to be- 
lieve that nothing has changed on that. 

With regard to arms control, yes, because 
I think he is very much aware of the eco- 
nomic situation in his country and the part 
that their massive military buildup has 
played in that economic problem. And I 
think that he would much prefer to have 
practical arms agreements, arms reduction 
agreements, rather than to face a continued 
arms race. 

Q. Sir, may I ask you, have you a deadline 
for setting the date for a summit meeting? 
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Must it be done, for example, before you go 
to the economic summit meeting? 

The President. No, 1 haven’t asked for 
that kind of a deadline. We’ve made it plain 
to them that it would be very difficult, in- 
convenient for us to—the one hint that was 
put out by them of possibly September or 
later—well, we have an election in our 
country. Now, I know they don’t under- 
stand our elections as much as they should, 
not having free elections of their own. But 
we've explained that it must be earlier, 
before we actually get into the full extent of 
that election campaign. 

Q. Is it at all possible that you could meet 
after the election? 

The President. 1 don’t—we haven’t—I 
suppose, but by that time we're getting 
pretty late in the year. We’d listen to that 
and look at it. I hadn’t thought about any- 
thing after that time. 

Q. But your preference is still June or 
July? 

The President. Or July, yeah. 


Strategic Defense Initiative 


Q. Mr. President, may I ask you a ques- 
tion about the Strategic Defense Initiative? 
If some parts of it prove feasible earlier 
than others, would you be in favor of de- 
ploying those parts when they are feasible, 
such as the ground-based protection of our 
Minuteman and MX missiles? 

The President. I'd have to seriously think 
about that, because I have already said, and 
I told General Secretary Gorbachev, that 
we viewed this as a defense for all of man- 
kind and as something that could really 
make it possible and practical for the elimi- 
nation of nuclear weapons everyplace. 

To go forward with a deployment without 
a lot of further meetings and exchanges 
would then appear that we might be seek- 
ing to get a first-strike advantage. And I 
think that would be the most dangerous 
thing in the world, for either one of us to 
be seen as having the capacity for a first 
strike. 

Q. So, your inclination would be to wait 
until the whole thing is both feasible and 
negotiable? 

The President. Or if whatever, as you say, 
in part, became feasible, okay, then go ear- 
lier to both our allies and to the others and 


say, “Look, here is the potential now for 
this weapon and we want it to be used for 
all mankind, and see what we could work 
out.” 

Q. Mr. President, one other thing, you 
have spoken of a proportional response to 
the Soviet’s treaty violations as you see 
them. And yet you haven’t announced that 
response yet. Are we about to have it 
sprung on us soon? 

The President. Well—{laughter|——_ 

Q. Have you decided? 

The President. We haven’t sat down actu- 
ally with regard to theirs and what our re- 
sponse would be. But this one, on this one, 
this only has to deal with the SALT II. 

Q. Yes. 

The President. The other thing, the nu- 
clear test ban, this one, we’re willing to 
meet them on that except that we can’t get 
a satisfactory answer yet on real verifica- 
tion. Now, we have offered to let them 
come here with whatever equipment they 
wanted to bring and be witness to one of 
our underground tests. This is a treaty 
where we think they have been in viola- 
tion. It’s rather difficult to determine from 
the great distance whether they’ve exceed- 
ed the agreement on the size of the explo- 
sion. And we would want better verification 
before we go forward with some of these. 

Q. Well, could we be sure of the safety 
and reliability of our weapons if we aban- 
don all testing, if there were a comprehen- 
sive ban? 

The President. No, I think the greatest— 
here’s where again that their proposal is 
unfair to us. It’s in the time that they set. 
They are ahead of us in modernizing and 
expanding their weapon systems, develop- 
ing new ones. We’re still playing catchup. 
They have tested and are now deploying 
their modernized and their newer weapons. 
For us to stop where we're still playing 
catchup, leaves us in a position of increased 
inferiority to them. And it wouldn’t be fair 
for us until we’ve made the same tests com- 
paratively with our—that they have made 
with their new and improved, modernized 
weapons. Then we could talk, but with 
better verification than we now have—we 
could talk such a test ban. 
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Space Shuttle Program 


Q. Mr. President, on the space shuttle 
disaster, our paper had a story last week 
that the White House had issued a national 
security decision directive in 1984 which 
targeted 24 shuttle missions a year and op- 
erating in the black for the shuttle program. 
Do you believe that the kind of pressure 
that that put on the shuttle program could 
have been, in any way, responsible for what 
happened down there? 

The President. No, and we have never 
done anything except to approve their 
schedule. They have told us what they were 
capable of doing, and I have put out a thing 
like—that we want it by a certain time 
down the years here, if possible to have a 
manned space station. And this is a pro- 
gram that I’ve announced, and they were to 
go after it, but we have never, ever—and 
I—some of those rumors that came out that 
we had insisted on this particular launching. 
We have never from here suggested or 
pushed them for a launch of the shuttle. I 
would—good Lord, I would feel that I was 
way out of my depth in trying to do that. I 
am not a scientist and they are. They’re the 
judge of that. 

Q. Immediately after this happened, you 
responded to your conversations with the 
families of some of the victims and said that 
you were determined that the program 
would go forward. In view of things that 
have been discovered by your commission 
since then, and in view of some of the state- 
ments by the astronauts themselves that 
they had serious reservations about the 
safety of the program: based on what they’d 
learned—two things: Do you think that the 
public relations aspect of it in which teach- 
ers, journalists, and others would go along 
should be continued or curtailed under 
those circumstances? 

The President. Well, we want the pro- 
gram. When I responded to the—I respond- 
ed to the families. Every family, those 
people that I talked to, in their conversa- 
tion, they made it plain to me that they felt 
this program had to continue; that this was 
what their loved ones, now departed, would 
have wanted. And they wanted me to tell 
them, and I told them, yes, it will. Yes, we 
have no intention of canceling the program 
because of this tragedy. 
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You know, when you look at it, you have 
24 times right and 1 accident, 1 wrong— 
you can’t cancel out the program. But I 
have also said since, and we have all agreed 
here, that now that these things are coming 
out, that the program must rectify all these 
shortcomings that had never before been 
mentioned so that we know that the safety 
factor that should be there is there. 

Q. Well, do you think that those civilians 
should still be allowed to, considering all 
that? 

The President. Oh, yes, you asked about 
that. Yes. You know, from the very begin- 
ning—almost the very beginning, once we 
established that it was practical—there have 
been people up there conducting experi- 
ments—scientists, for example, who are not 
astronauts, but who are there to carry on 
the great advances that have come to us by 
way of those shuttle experiments—in medi- 
cine and other things—are so great that I 
don’t see any reason why this policy should 
not continue. 

Q. And so you think that teachers and 
journalists and those should go, too? 

The President. 1 think that all of them— 
you have to look at each one to see, does it 
have some value or is it just publicity. Ev- 
erything that’s been done so far, there 
seemed to be a logical value in this. You 
know, here we have a privately supported 
junior astronaut program in our country 
that’s become quite a feature of our educa- 
tional system and all. And so, I think you 
could—I think the teacher thing had a 
value. But I think that every case should be 
looked at as to what was the possible value 
of having a civilian along. But I don’t think 
we should just blanket it that only astro- 
nauts are going up there to loose satellites 
and do things of that kind. The experiments 
that can be conducted and the things that 
we've learned from that program, things 
that have to do with heart ailments, the 
possibility that we riow have of a medicine 
for the first time to cure diabetes that can 
only be produced in outer space. 

Q. Well, do you think we should build a 
new shuttle to replace Challenger or lay off 
some of those assignments on unmanned 
missions? 

The President. 1 haven’t had a chance to 
talk with the people involved there about 
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three and what the difference would be be- 
tween three and four myself. And I would 
be more or less inclined to go by the infor- 
mation that they might have as to what 
would be the setback in having 25 percent 
of the flying force eliminated. 

Mr. Speakes.' Mr. President, we're cut- 
ting into your next appointment here. 

Q. Could I just—you could use the word 
“shortcomings,” Mr. President, you said 
shortcomings that have come out in the 
course of this investigation. Is it your feel- 
ing at this point now, after having seen 
what has evolved in the course of the Presi- 
dential Commission’s study that in fact 
there were shortcomings in the way that 
NASA has handled this particular—— 

The President. 1 think I’m going to—all I 
know are the things that we keep hearing 
about. I’m going to have to wait until I 
actually hear from the Commission and 
their evaluation of what they’ve learned 
and the fact that astronauts have said there 
were other potential liabilities that they had 
become aware of. Let’s read out on all of 
those. 

We do know now that, while we’re still 
waiting to have it actually declared what 
was the cause of this tragedy, we still know 
that the rings on those two particular rock- 
ets are affected by cold. Experiments have 
revealed that. So, whether that turns out to 
be the ultimate cause or not, it ought to be 
something that we find an answer to. 

Q. It does appear, though, that what’s 
transpired in the aftermath of the tragedy 
has been concern on your part about proce- 
dures, if not knowing for sure, but concern, 
is that true? 

The President. Yeah. I would—I think 
what—or as far as anyone can know, you 
know. There’s a limit beyond which you 
can’t go. Anyone who gets in an airplane 
knows that, that there are things that can 
happen. 

Q. Mr. President, thank you for your 
time, sir. 

The President. Well, thank you. I think 
I'll leave that to you, or I’m going to tear 
my—— 


1ZLarry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President. 


Linda Chavez 


Q. Mr. President, are you going to make 
it over to Maryland to campaign for your 
former staffer, Linda Chavez? 

The President. Well, she—{inaudible|— 
with the nomination first. 

Q. Oh—{inaudible}—get you into that. 

The President. No, I can’t participate in 
primaries. 

Q. Thanks a lot. 

Q. I did have to ask this last question: 
Have you ever sent out for Chinese food in 
this placeP [Laughter] I’ve always 
wanted—— 

The President. No. 

Q. Have you ever wanted to? 

The President. 1 don’t think I’ve ever 
thought about—[/aughter|}—— 

Reporters. Thank you. 


Note: The interview began at 11:40 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. Partici- 
pating in the interview were Robert R. Tim- 
berg, Charles W. Corddry, Ernest B. Fur- 
gurson, and Walter Broening. 

The text of the interview was released by 
the Office of the Press Secretary on March 
13. 


South Africa 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President on the 
Congressional Testimony of Chester A. 
Crocker, Assistant Secretary of State for 
African Affairs. March 13, 1986 





In congressional testimony yesterday, 
Chet Crocker agreed to an assertion by 
Congressman Wolpe that, in a general 
sense, the ANC! is one of many organiza- 
tions engaged in a struggle for freedom in 
South Africa. They are using a variety of 
means. Crocker also noted our longstanding 
opposition to the policy of violence of the 
ANC and our concerns about that organiza- 
tion’s ties to the Soviet Union. 

On majority rule: We have consistently 
called for a system of government that rec- 


1 African National Congress. 
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ognizes the rights of all South Africans, in- 
cluding political rights. The South African 
Government itself has recently acknowl- 
edged the need to provide for universal suf- 
frage. It’s up to South Africans to negotiate 
a constitution. A truly democratic constitu- 
tion by definition provides for majority rule 
with protection for minority rights. 


Note: Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President, read the 
statement to reporters assembled in the 
Briefing Room at the White House during 
his daily press briefing, which began at 
9:26 a.m. 


Department of Labor 





Nomination of George R. Salem To Be 
Solicitor. March 13, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate George R. Salem to be 
Solicitor for the Department of Labor. He 
would succeed Francis X. Lilly. 

Mr. Salem has been serving as Deputy 
Solicitor of Labor since April 1985. Previ- 
ously he was a partner in the law firm of 
Thompson, Mann and Hutson in Washing- 
ton, DC. He also served as a consultant to 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
Subcommittee on the Constitution, in 1982. 

He graduated from Emory College (B.A., 
1975), Emory University School of Law 
(J-D., 1977), and Georgetown University 
Law Center (LL.M., 1984). He is married, 
has two children, and resides in Springfield, 
VA. He was born December 24, 1953, in 
Jacksonville, FL. 


President’s Cancer Panel 





Appointment of John A. Montgomery as a 
Member. March 13, 1986 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint John A. Montgomery to be a 
member of the President’s Cancer Panel for 
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a term expiring February 20, 1989. This is a 
reappointment. 

Dr. Montgomery is senior vice president 
and director of the Kettering-Meyer Labo- 
ratory at the Southern Research Institute in 
Birmingham, AL. He has been serving as a 
member of the President’s Cancer Panel 
since 1983. 

He graduated from Vanderbilt University 
(A.B., 1946; M.S., 1947) and the University 
of North Carolina (Ph.D., 1951). He is mar- 
ried, has four children, and resides in Bir- 
mingham, AL. He was born March 29, 
1924, in Greenville, MS. 


Weapons Captured in Central America 





Remarks at a Display at the State 
Department. March 13, 1986 





Vice President Bush, Secretary Shultz, 
Secretary Weinberger, Assistant Secretary 
Abrams, and you three gentlemen, thank 
you for this eye-opening presentation. 

Thomas Jefferson understood that if the 
people know all the facts, the people will 
never make a mistake. Well, it’s frustrating 
at times that information like what we have 
just heard today does not seem to be perco- 
lating through to the public. Even some 
well-intentioned elected officials seem to be 
operating under outrageously false assump- 
tions. 

These captured weapons, the vivid de- 
scription of subversive activity, and the por- 
trayal of repression that was provided 
here—all of these are proof of Sandinista 
crimes against their neighbors and against 
the people of Nicaragua. These weapons 
and the testimony that we’ve seen and 
heard demonstrate the magnitude of a so- 
phisticated Communist effort to undermine 
democracy in this hemisphere and to de- 
ceive us in the process. 

These rifles, land mines, grenade launch- 
ers, and other weapons did not just miracu- 
lously appear in the hands of Communists 
in E] Salvador or the M-19 terrorists in Co- 
lombia. They were placed in the hands of 
those who would eliminate liberty, wreak 
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economic havoc, and destroy democracy by 
forces opposed to our very way of life. 

The regime which has built—now, I was 
going to say 9, but now I’ve been corrected, 
it is 10—new prisons in Nicaragua and runs 
drugs to poison our children is backed by 
an extraordinary support network of inter- 
national Communists. 

One doesn’t need to be of a particular 
party or even privy to secret information to 
see what’s happening in Central America. 
It’s clear: Nicaraguan Communists are using 
their country as a staging area for aggres- 
sion against their neighbors, while totally 
subjugating their own people. Their cam- 
paign of internal repression and external ag- 
gression is being aided and abetted by the 
Soviet Union, Cuba, East Germany, Bulgar- 
ia, Iran, Vietnam, Libya, and other radical 
states, movements, and organizations. 

The fledgling democracies of Central 
America cannot be expected to stand alone 
against this kind of concerted, international 
Communist effort. And let’s make no mis- 
take—this nation, too, is threatened. 

If we do not act now to counter this sub- 
versive aggression by helping the brave 
men and women of the Nicaraguan demo- 
cratic resistance, Americans will, in the not 
too distant future, look to the south and see 
a string of anti-American Communist dicta- 
torships. And if that happens, it’ll do no 
good to ask who’s to blame. It will be an 
irreparable disaster. And that’s why I’m 
asking the Congress to set aside partisan 
politics and act now to protect our national 
security by helping those who want a demo- 
cratic outcome in Nicaragua. 

America needs to hear the testimony of 
individuals like the ones we have with us 
today—men who were on the inside on the 
other side. Sefor Romero was a former 
rebel commandante in El Salvador. He offers 
firsthand knowledge of the vicious crime 
the Communist regime in Managua is per- 
petrating on the people of El Salvador. 
Alvaro Baldizon, a former member of Nic- 
aragua’s state security forces, was sickened 
and disillusioned by the brutality, repres- 
sion, and the shroud of lies in which the 
Communists draped themselves. And Sefior 
Archibald who was tortured and jailed— 
these three are only a few of the many who 
deserve to be heard by decisionmakers. I 
would hope that all Members of Congress 


who have not had a chance to hear their 
message or have not seen this display will 
take the time to do so. And the display will 
be on Capitol Hill next week. 

What we heard from these brave men 
also confirms that the Communists have 
surrounded their aggression and internal re- 
pression with a well-managed campaign of 
lies, distortion, and—just as we’ve been told 
here—disinformation. The masters of deceit 
have outdone themselves, but Americans 
can and will see through this smoke screen. 
The Communist goal is to paralyze us, to 
prevent us from doing what is necessary to 
save Central America; but they will not suc- 
ceed. Ultimately, in a free society the truth 
will be heard. And today I think we’ve got 
before us some facts that the American 
people need very much to hear. 

And I hope that all of you will make it a 
point to spread the word. The stakes are too 
high to sit this one out. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:53 p.m. in 
the Diplomatic Lobby at the State Depart- 
ment. 

The Vice President, Secretary of Defense 
Caspar W. Weinberger, Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz, and Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs Elliot 
Abrams were also present for the viewing. 


United States-Tunisia Convention on 
Taxation and Fiscal Evasion 





Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Convention. March 13, 1986 





To the Senate of the United States: 


I transmit herewith, for Senate advice 
and consent to ratification, the Convention 
between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
the Tunisian Republic for the Avoidance of 
Double Taxation and the Prevention of 
Fiscal Evasion with Respect to Taxes on 
Income (referred to hereafter as “the Con- 
vention”), together with a related exchange 
of notes, signed at Washington on June 17, 
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1985. I also transmit the report of the De- 
partment of State on the Convention. 

The Convention is the first income tax 
treaty to be negotiated between the United 
States and Tunisia. It is based on model 
income tax treaties developed by the De- 
partment of the Treasury, the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment, and the United Nations. It deviates in 
some respects from the models to reflect 
Tunisia’s status as a developing country and 
an importer of capital. 

The Convention provides rules with re- 
spect to the taxation of various types of 
income, such as business profits, personal 
service income, and investment income. It 
also contains standard provisions guarantee- 
ing a foreign tax credit, ensuring nondis- 
criminatory tax treatment, and providing 
for exchanges of information and adminis- 
trative cooperation to avoid double taxation 
and prevent tax evasion. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Conven- 
tion, together with the related exchange of 
notes, and give its advice and consent to 
ratification. 

Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
March 13, 1986. 


International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 





Announcement of the Proposal of Barber B. 
Conable as President. March 13, 1986 





The White House today announced the 
United States has proposed to other 
member governments of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
the election of Barber B. Conable to suc- 
ceed A.W. Clausen as President of the 
World Bank. The present term of Mr. Clau- 
sen, who has been President since 1981, 
will expire on June 30, 1986. 

Mr. Conable, 63, currently is a distin- 
guished professor at the University of Roch- 
ester (NY). After serving for 20 years as a 
U.S. Congressman from New York, he re- 
tired in 1985. From 1977 until his retire- 
ment, he was the ranking Republican 
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member of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 

In departing on June 30, Mr. Clausen will 
leave behind an institution with a more ef- 
fective set of tools to cope with the chal- 
lenges to development in the coming years. 

Mr. Conable was, at the time of his retire- 
ment from the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, chairman of the House Republican 
Research and Policy Committee. As a 
member of the House Ways and Means 
Committee for 18 years and as a member of 
the Joint Economic Committee, the House 
Budget Committee, and the Joint Commit- 
tee on Taxation, Mr. Conable has demon- 
strated extensive knowledge of economic 
and financial matters, both domestic and 
international. Mr. Conable presently served 
on the Presidential Blue Ribbon Commis- 
sion on Defense Management. He previous- 
ly served on three other Presidential com- 
missions: the Commission on Private Sector 
Initiatives, the Commission on Social Securi- 
ty Reform, and the Commission on Chemi- 
cal Warfare Review. 

Since Mr. Clausen assumed the Presiden- 
cy of the World Bank on July 1, 1981, the 
Bank has conducted the most searching 
reform of its activities in its 40 year history. 
To cope with international financial difficul- 
ties, the Bank has expanded lending in sup- 
port of fundamental economic policy 
changes in major borrowing countries by 
expanding its policy based loans from 8 
percent of total lending before Mr. Clau- 
sen’s arrival to an estimated 20 percent this 
year. 

The Bank’s President is elected by its 
Board of Executive Directors, who are se- 
lected by the member governments and 
cast weighted votes in proportion to their 
capital contributions to the Bank. The 
United States Director casts about 21 per- 
cent of the total vote. It has been custom- 
ary since the organization of the Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund in 1946 
for the Bank’s President to be an American 
and for the Managing Director of the IMF 
to be a citizen of another member country. 
The present Managing Director of the IMF 
is J. de Larosiére of France. 
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U.S.-U.S.S.R. Negotiations on Nuclear 
and Space Arms 





Nomination of Dr. Ronald F. Lehman To 
Be U.S. Negotiator for Strategic Nuclear 
Arms With the Rank of Ambassador. 
March 14, 1986 





The President announced today his inten- 
tion to nominate Dr. Ronald F. Lehman as 
U.S. Negotiator for Strategic Nuclear Arms 
with the rank of Ambassador. Dr. Lehman will 
succeed Ambassador John G. Tower in that 
position. 

Since January 1985 Dr. Lehman has 
served as Deputy U.S. Negotiator for Strate- 
gic Arms with the personal rank of Ambas- 
sador while remaining as Special Assistant 
to the President for National Security Af- 
fairs. On January 29, 1986, Dr. Lehman was 
appointed to be Deputy Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs (De- 
fense Policy). Prior to joining the NSC Staff, 
Dr. Lehman was Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense responsible for nuclear forces 
and arms control policies and has served as 
a representative to the U.S.-U.S.S.R. bilater- 
al discussions on nuclear proliferation. More 
recently, Dr. Lehman was a representative 
to the U.S.-Soviet talks on Direct Communi- 
cation Links. Dr. Lehman has also served as 
a member of the professional staff of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. Over 
the years, Ron Lehman’s official responsibil- 
ities have involved him in significant inter- 
national meetings and discussions, including 
arms negotiations in Geneva, Vienna, and 
Moscow, the NATO countries, Eastern 
Europe, the Soviet Union, Japan, South 
Korea, Southeast Asia, and the People’s Re- 
public of China. Ron Lehman came to 
Washington in 1974 as a public affairs 
fellow of the Hoover Institution on War, 
Revolution, and Peace at Standford, CA; 
worked as a legislative assistant on Cap- 
itol Hill; and in 1980 served with the office 
of policy coordination of the office of the 
President-elect Ronald Reagan. Ron 
Lehman has achieved the rank of major in 
the United States Army Reserve, is Air- 
borne qualified, and served in combat in 
Vietnam. He has taught graduate level 
courses on arms control at Georgetown Uni- 
versity. 


Dr. Lehman graduated from Claremont 
Men’s College in California (1968) and re- 
ceived his Ph.D. in government from the 
Claremont Graduate School (1975). He cur- 
rently resides with his wife in Arlington, 
VA. He was born March 25, 1946, in Califor- 
nia. 


St. Patrick’s Day, 1986 





Message of the President. March 14, 1986 





Nancy and I wish everyone a very happy 
St. Patrick’s Day. This is the feast day of the 
Apostle of Ireland and a time to celebrate 
the heritage of Irish Americans, their part 
in building America and preserving our 
freedom, and the long friendship and close 
ties between the peoples of the United 
States and Ireland. 

We’re told that one in six Americans can 
claim Irish ancestry. The Reagan family cer- 
tainly does. We’re separated from Erin by 
several generations and by an ocean—but 
those of Irish descent know that such small 
matters are no barriers at all in affairs of 
the heart like ours with the Emerald Isle. 

That’s especially so on St. Patrick’s Day, 
when we remember with pride the accom- 
plishments of the Irish around the globe 
and here in America. The affinity of the 
Irish and American peoples is natural and 
rewarding. Our shared commitment to 
democratic values, liberty and freedom 
binds us closely as we work together to 
build a world in which these values will 
flourish. 

So, on this St. Patrick’s Day, let’s cele- 
brate a rich heritage and a deep friendship, 
and let’s resolve to keep doing so “while 
grass grows green in Erin.” God bless you— 
or in Irish—“Beannacht De Ort.” 


Ronald Reagan 


Aid to the Contras 





Remarks at a White House Briefing for Pri- 
vate Sector Supporters. March 14, 1986 





I can’t start my brief remarks here with- 
out remarking about the herculean job that 
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has been done by Ambassador Kirkpatrick 
and the schedule that she’s on. And I’m 
deeply grateful for what she has been doing 
on behalf of this particular cause. And I 
hope I won’t be plowing plowed ground 
with my remarks here. 

But welcome to all of you—Republicans 
and Democrats. I know that this is a biparti- 
san group, and that’s good because I want 
to continue discussing a question that needs 
a bipartisan solution. 

One of the reasons that we’ve asked you 
here is that we know you're influential back 
home. You’re community leaders, and your 
words and views are respected. We’re 
hoping to win your support on the question 
of Central America, because we know 
that'll help us in the support of Congress. I 
knuw you came here knowing a lot about 
what’s going on in Nicaragua, and our pre- 
vious speakers here have never been 
known for being shy about presenting the 
facts. There’s probably no one in this coun- 
try who knows more about the realities of 
what’s happening in Central America than 
Ambassador Jeane Kirkpatrick and Elliott 
Abrams.? 

What | want to do today is simply address 
some of the questions that people have 
about the freedom fighters, the so-called 
contras. A lot of people who support the 
contras never call them contras, by the 
way, because contra is short for counter- 
revolutionary. And _ counterrevolutionary 
used to mean pro-Somoza; it was a Sandi- 
nista insult. By the way I see it, Somoza has 
been gone a long time. The revolution that 
toppled him then became a Communist 
coup, and so the contras, so-called, are 
against it. So, I guess in a way they are 
counterrevolutionary, and God bless them 
for being that way. And I guess that makes 
them contras and so it makes me a contra, 
too. I bet you’re glad I cleared that all up 
for you. [Laughter] 

But they’re fighting for freedom, and all 
of this has to do with my first point. I'll call 
it slander number one: the charge that the 
contras are former members of Somoza’s 
national guard, who were fighting to restore 


1 Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs. 
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a dictatorship. Well, the truth is all three 
leaders of the contras—Adolpho Calero, Al- 
fonso Robelo, and Arturo Cruz—fought 
against Somoza. Calero and Cruz were im- 
prisoned by Somoza. These men aren’t 
fighting the Sandinistas because they’re So- 
mozistas. They’re fighting the Sandinistas 
because they’re patriots; they’re fighting for 
the only true revolutionary idea of the 
latter part of the 20th century, and that is 
democracy. 

As for the contra troops, well, the average 
age of the freedom fighters is about 20. So, 
a lot of these soldiers were 13 years old 
when Somoza fell. And they’re supposed to 
have been in the national guard—his troops; 
I don’t think they were. 

Slander number two: The USS. is only 
picking on the Sandinistas because, well, be- 
cause we’re cultural imperialists. And who 
are we, anyway, to judge their form of gov- 
ernment? Well, you mostly hear this sort of 
thing from the “blame America firsters.” 
Now, it happens to be famously true that 
our feelings towards democracy are much 
like Churchill’s when he pointed out that 
democracy is the worst form of government 
except for all those other forms that have 
been tried before from time to time. 

But we're not supporting democracy for, 
well, should I call it merely idealistic rea- 
sons. We’re trying to build and strengthen 
democracy in Central America because de- 
mocracy brings peace and communism 
brings war. So, you see, we’re motivated by 
some very practical considerations. 

Democracies bring peace because demo- 
cratic governments serve at the will of the 
people. And it’s very hard to convince 
people—mothers and fathers—to send their 
sons off to war. Communist governments, 
on the other hand, exert almost total con- 
trol over the people of their society, from 
the state-run media that gives them nothing 
but propaganda to the secret police that 
drag their sons away in the night. It’s not 
hard for them to wage war. And their 
whole reason for being is to spread the rev- 
olution, to strike ultimately at the very 
heart of the West. 

And that’s what the Sandinistas mean to 
do. They’re players in a drama whose aim is 
to spread communism throughout this 
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hemisphere. They can’t do it peacefully be- 
cause almost nobody wants the product 
they’re pushing, so they have to do it vio- 
lently. Overt, covert, guerrilla warfare, ter- 
rorist campaigns, disinformation—they’ll do 
what they have to. But they’re not operat- 
ing independently. They’re just part of the 
new Mob, part of the 20th century’s answer 
to “Murder Incorporated.” 

I have to tell you right here, I have been 
collecting stories that I can absolutely estab- 
lish are told by the people behind the Iron 
Curtain, in the Communist bloc. And 
they’re stories that reveal their kind of cyni- 
cism about the system under which they 
live. And one of the more recent ones that I 
heard was about the man walking along the 
street at night in Moscow. A Soviet soldier 
called for him to halt. He started to run; the 
soldier shot him. And another man said 
“Why did you do that?” “Well,” he said, 
“Curfew.” “Well,” he said, “It isn’t curfew 
yet.” He said, “I know. He’s a friend of mine. 
I know where he lives. He couldn’t have 
made it.” [Laughter] 

Slander number three: This is the one 
that the contras will never stop the Sandi- 
nistas. Well, talk about self-fulfilling proph- 
esies. Yes, if we give the contras no help, if 
we send them out there to fight with car- 
bines that last saw action in the Korean 
war, if we give them nothing but a pat on 
the back and a roll of bandages, yes, they'll 
probably lose. And the people who refused 
to help them will sit back and say, “See, we 
always said they were losers.” 

Well, the truth is there are over 20,000 
freedom fighters who are desperately wait- 
ing for everything from shoes to ammuni- 
tion. And when they get them, they'll 
move. And when they move, they'll win. 

I think we should ask ourselves one ques- 
tion: Why is it that the Communists have 
had to engage in the forceable relocation of 
at least 80,000 Nicaraguans—a campaign 
that has included the burning of the peas- 
ants’ homes, the destruction of farms, and 
the placing of the Miskito Indians in deten- 
tion camps? Why have they done this? To 
discourage the general population from 
giving aid and assistance to the freedom 
fighters. 

These freedom fighters are popular with 
the people because the people, like the rev- 
olution they once supported, have been be- 


trayed by the Sandinistas. I think what 
we’re starting to realize is that the Sandinis- 
tas are increasingly aware of their—or 
afraid of their own people. 

Slander number four: The U.S. never 
gave the Sandinistas a chance, and that is 
why they turned out so bad. Well, there is 
some truth in this. We didn’t give them a 
chance—we gave them about a million 
chances. I won’t repeat the whole sad histo- 
ry here, but I do want to address the issue 
of talking to the Sandinistas at the peace 
table. We’ve tried to do it. We’ve encour- 
aged the Contadora process. We’ve tried to 
resolve this question through negotiations, 
and we're still trying. And the Sandinistas 
have not been interested in talking serious- 
ly and sincerely. All of a sudden, now their 
apologists come out and say, “Oh, it’s time 
to give new talks a chance.” Well, that 
sounds just fine and peaceful and nonharm- 
ful; but what some people don’t seem to 
understand is that if we delay aid for a few 
months while we’re talking, the Sandinistas 
will take that time and use it to finish off 
the contras. That’s the Communist strate- 
gy—to kill them off. And when the execu- 
tion is complete, they'll end the talks. 

I ask you one question: Have you ever in 
your reading of history heard of a Commu- 
nist regime that just couldn’t wait to negoti- 
ate itself into a democracy? I’m afraid it’s a 
little like a skunk negotiating itself into a 
rose; it doesn’t happen a lot. [Laughter] 

I shouldn’t, I know, but that does trigger 
another one of those stories I’ve picked up 
from over there. They came to General 
Secretary Gorbachev, and they told him 
there was a woman in the Kremlin and she 
wouldn’t leave unless she could see him. So, 
he said, “Well, bring her in.” And they 
brought her in. And he said, “Old mother, 
what is it?” She said, “I have a question.” 
And he said, “All right.” She said, “Was 
communism invented by a politician or a 
scientist?” “Well,” he said, “a politician.” 
She said, “That explains it. The scientist 
wouid have tried it on mice first.” [Laugh- 
ter] 

But I believe the truth is obvious. The 
Sandinistas will come to the negotiating 
table only when they see the carrot of 
peaceful settlement backed up by the stick 
of a well-equipped armed opposition. 








And nothing is as urgent as the question 
of Nicaragua. There is no question that 
faces this administration, there’s no ques- 
tion, I think, that faces our times, that is 
more crucial to our future than what hap- 
pens in Central America. And this is the 
time to help. You’ve heard the saying over 
and over again, the cliché, “Time is every- 
thing.” Well, in this case, it’s true. If we 
help now, we can literally turn the situation 
around and change the future. If we fail 
now, I think we guarantee untold problems 
for the people of Central America and for 
our own children. 

When I was a young man back in the 
1930’s, a war was simmering in Europe. 
England was imperiled, and its great leader 
looked across the sea to us for hope. 
Churchill asked for military assistance. He 
said, “If you give us the tools, then we'll do 
the job.” And we gave them the tools, to 
our everlasting credit. I think all of us—or 
some of us—can still remember Lend Lease 
and the destroyers and so forth on their 
way across the ocean. 

Today Adolpho Calero, Alfonso Robelo 
and Arturo Cruz look to us for hope, and 
we must help them. History will know what 
we did, and it will know what we didn’t do. 
And history will judge. I’ve made my posi- 
tion clear. I need your help as much as the 
contras need our help. I need for the Con- 
gress to know that you want to help the 
freedom fighters. I am talking to them con- 
stantly, and they’re telling me more and 
more of the people that they’re hearing 
from back home who don’t want us to do 
this. But there’s been a great and very so- 
phisticated disinformation program abroad, 
including high-priced lobbyists here in 
Washington, all working for the Sandinista 
cause and all portraying them as the good 
guys in this particular fight. 

Well, yesterday, over at the State Depart- 
ment, I stood with three men, all of them 
veterans from the south. One had been a 
Communist guerrilla against the El Salvador 
democracy and couldn’t stomach what was 
going on and what he saw and switched. 
He was there, and he spoke to the group 
that was assembled. And another one was 
there who had been in the Sandinista gov- 
ernment, and he spoke. And he told about 
this disinformation program and the things 
of that kind. And the third, he was what 
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they called a Creole there—they’re blacks 
and Indians. And they were just simply at- 
tacked for being what they are when the 
Sandinistas came in. And he held up his 
hands. When they jailed him, they pulled 
all his fingernails out. And he told of the 
things that he had seen. 

And then there was a display of the 
weapons that have been furnished by Nicar- 
agua’s Sandinista government to countries 
all over Latin America—not to the nations 
or governments, to the Communist guerril- 
las in each one of those countries that are 
there trying to overthrow those democra- 
cies. 

If you care—I know—if you care, we'll 
win. And if we don’t care, we'll lose. It’s 
that simple. It’s up to us. So, please help us 
get this across to the Congress. We’re not 
asking for American boys to go down there. 
There’s been no appeal for them. They’ve 
told us to the contrary. They don’t want 
them; they don’t need them. They just 
need the tools that we can provide for them 
as once Churchill asked for tools for their 
people. And that’s what we’re asking the 
Congress to do, to enable us to give those 
tools to those freedom fighters. 

So, help us. And thank you, and God bless 
you. 

Forgive me, I just had a question on the 
way out: Why don’t we go to the people? 
Sunday night, I think it’s 8 o’clock, I’m 
going to the people by way of television to 
try and tell them this story and get their 
help. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:47 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


Freedom, Regional Security, and 
Global Peace 





Message to the Congress. March 14, 1986 





To the Congress of the United States: 


FREEDOM, REGIONAL SECURITY, 
GLOBAL PEACE 


1. America’s Stake in Regional Security 


For more than two generations the 
United States has pursued a global foreign 
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policy. Both the causes and consequences of 
World War II made clear to all Americans 
that our participation in world affairs, for 
the rest of the century and beyond, would 
have to go beyond just the protection of our 
national territory against direct invasion. 
We had learned the painful lessons of the 
1930’s, that there could be no safety in iso- 
lation from the rest of the world. Our 
Nation has responsibilities and security in- 
terests beyond our borders—in the rest of 
this hemisphere, in Europe, in the Pacific, 
in the Middle East and in other regions— 
that require strong, confident, and consist- 
ent American leadership. 

In the past several weeks, we have met 
these responsibilities—in difficult circum- 
stances—in Haiti and in the Philippines. We 
have made important proposals for peace in 
Central America and southern Africa. 
There and elsewhere, we have acted in the 
belief that our peaceful and prosperous 
future can best be assured in a world in 
which other peoples too can determine 
their own destiny, free of coercion or tyran- 
ny from either at home or abroad. 

The prospects for such a future—to which 
America has contributed in innumerable 
ways—seem brighter than they have been 
in many years. Yet we cannot ignore the 
obstacles that stand in its path. We cannot 
meet our responsibilities and protect our 
interests without an active diplomacy 
backed by American economic and military 
power. We should not expect to solve prob- 
lems that are insoluble, but we must not be 
half-hearted when there is a prospect of 
success. Wishful thinking and stop-and-go 
commitments will not protect America’s in- 
terests. 

Our foreign policy in the postwar era has 
sought to enhance our Nation’s security by 
pursuit of four fundamental goals: 


¢ We have sought to defend and advance 
the cause of democracy, freedom, and 
human rights throughout the world. 

¢ We have sought to promote prosperity 
and social progress through a free, 
open, and expanding market-oriented 
global economy. 

© We have worked diplomatically to help 
resolve dangerous regional conflicts. 

¢ We have worked to reduce and even- 
tually eliminate the danger of nuclear 
war. 


Sustained by a strong bipartisan consen- 
sus, these basic principles have weathered 
contentious domestic debates through eight 
administrations, both Democratic and Re- 
publican. They have survived the great and 
rapid changes of an ever-evolving world. 

There are good reasons for this continui- 
ty. These broad goals are linked together, 
and they in turn match both our ideals and 
our interests. No other policy could com- 
mand the broad support of the American 
people. 

A foreign policy that ignored the fate of 
millions around the world who seek free- 
dom would be a betrayal of our national 
heritage. Our own freedom, and that of our 
allies, could never be secure in a world 
where freedom was threatened everywhere 
else. Our stake in the global economy gives 
us a stake in the well-being of others. 

A foreign policy that overlooked the dan- 
gers posed by international conflicts, that 
did not work to bring them to a peaceful 
resolution, would be _ irresponsible—espe- 
cially in an age of nuclear weapons. These 
conflicts, and the tensions that they gener- 
ate, are in fact a major spur to the contin- 
ued build-up of nuclear arsenals. For this 
reason, my Administration has made plain 
that continuing Soviet adventurism in the 
developing world is inimical to global secu- 
rity and an obstacle to fundamental im- 
provement of Soviet-American relations. 

Our stake in resolving regional conflicts 
can be simply stated: greater freedom for 
others means greater peace and security for 
ourselves. These goals threaten no one, but 
none of them can be achieved without a 
strong, active, and engaged America. 


II. Regional Security in the 80’s 


Our efforts to promote freedom, prosperi- 
ty, and security must take account of the 
diversity of regional conflicts and of the 
conditions in which they arise. Most of the 
world’s turbulence has indigenous causes, 
and not every regional conflict should be 
viewed as part of the East-West conflict. 
And we should be alert to historic changes 
in the international environment, for these 
create both new problems and new oppor- 
tunities. Three such realities must define 
American policies in the 80’s. 
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Soviet Exploitation of Re;,'onal Conflicts. 
The first involves the nature of the threat 
we face. The fact is, in the 1970’s the chal- 
lenge to regional security became—to a 
greater degree than before—the challenge 
of Soviet expansionism. Around the world 
we saw a new thrust by our adversaries to 
spread Communist dictatorships and to put 
our own security (and that of friends 
and allies) at risk. The Soviet Union—and 
clients like Cuba, Vietnam, and Libya—sup- 
plied enormous quantities of money, arms, 
and training in efforts to destabilize and 
overthrow vulnerable governments on 
nearly every continent. By the 1970’s the 
long-proclaimed Soviet doctrine of “wars of 
national liberation” was for the first time 
backed by a global capability to project 
military power. The Soviets appeared to 
conclude that the global “correlation of 
forces” was shifting inexorably in their 
favor. 

The world now knows the results, above 
all the staggering human toll. Murderous 
policies in Vietnam and Cambodia pro- 
duced victims on a scale unknown since the 
genocides of Hitler and Stalin. In Afghani- 
stan, the Soviet invasion led to the terrified 
flight of millions from their homes. In Ethi- 
opia, we have witnessed death by famine 
and more recently by forced resettlement; 
and in South Yemen this year, factional kill- 
ing that consumed thousands of lives in a 
span of a few days. 

These have been only the most horrifying 
consequences. Other outgrowths of Soviet 
policies have been the colonial presence of 
tens of thousands of Cuban troops in Africa; 
the activities of terrorists trained in facilities 
in the Soviet bloc; and the effort to use 
Communist Nicaragua as a base from which 
to extinguish democracy in El Salvador and 
beyond. 

These are not isolated events. They make 
up the disturbing pattern of Soviet conduct 
in the past fifteen years. The problems it 
creates are no less acute because the Soviet 
Union has had its share of disagreements 
with some of its clients, or because many of 
these involvements have proved very 
costly. That the Soviet leadership persists in 
such policies despite the growing burden 
they impose only testifies to the strength of 
Soviet commitment. Unless we build bar- 


riers to Soviet ambitions, and create incen- 
tives for Soviet restraint, Soviet policies will 
remain a source of danger—and the most 
important obstacle to the future spread of 
freedom. 

In my meetings and other communica- 
tions with Soviet General Secretary Gorba- 
chev, and in my address before the UN 
General Assembly last October, I have 
made clear the importance the United 
States attaches to the resolution of regional 
conflicts that threaten world peace and the 
yearning of millions for freedom and inde- 
pendence—whether in Afghanistan or in 
southern Africa. 

For the United States, these conflicts 
cannot be regarded as peripheral to other 
issues on the global agenda. They raise fun- 
damental issues and are a fundamental part 
of the overall U.S.-Soviet relationship. Their 
resolution would represent a crucial step 
toward the kind of world that all Americans 
seek and have been seeking for over forty 
years. 

Joining Others’ Strength to Ours. The 
second reality that shapes America’s ap- 
proach to regional security is the need to 
join our own strength to the efforts of 
others in working toward our common 
goals. 

Throughout the postwar period, our 
country has played an enormous role in 
helping other nations, in many parts of the 
world, to protect their freedom. Through 
NATO ‘we committed ourselves to the de- 
fense of Europe against Soviet attack. 
Through the Marshall Plan we helped West- 
ern Europe to rebuild its economy and 
strengthen democratic institutions. We sent 
American troops to Korea to repel a Com- 
munist invasion. America was an ardent 
champion of decolonization. We provided 
security assistance to help friends and allies 
around the world defend themselves. We 
extended our hand to those governments 
that sought to free themselves from de- 
pendence on the Soviet Union; success in 
such efforts—whether by Yugoslavia, Egypt, 
China or others—has contributed signifi- 
cantly to international security. 

Despite our economic and _ military 
strength and our leading political role, the 
pursuit of American goals has always re- 
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quired cooperation with like-minded part- 
ners. The problems we face today, however, 
make cooperation with others even more 
important. This is in part a result of the 
limits on our resources, of the steady 
growth in the power of our adversaries, and 
of the American people’s understandable 
reluctance to shoulder alone burdens that 
are properly shared with others. But most 
important, we want to cooperate with 
others because of the nature of our goals. 
Stable regional solutions depend over the 
long term on what those most directly af- 
fected can contribute. If interference by 
outsiders can be ended, regional security is 
best protected by the free and independent 
countries of each region. 

The Democratic Revolution. If American 
policy can succeed only in cooperation with 
others, then the third critical development 
of the past decade offers special hope: it is 
the democratic revolution, a trend that has 
significantly increased the ranks of those 
around the world who share America’s com- 
mitment to national independence and pop- 
ular rule. 

The democracies that survived or 
emerged from the ruins of the Second 
World War—Western Europe, Japan, and a 
handful of others—have now been joined 
by many others across the globe. Here in 
the Western Hemisphere, the 1980’s have 
been a decade of transition to democracy. 
Today, over 90 percent of the population of 
Latin America and the Caribbean live 
under governments that are democratic—in 
contrast to only one-third a decade ago. In 
less than six years, popularly-elected demo- 
crats have replaced dictators in Argentina, 
Bolivia, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Peru, Brazil, Uruguay, and Grenada. 

In other parts of the world, we see 
friends and allies moving in the same direc- 
tion. Earlier in this decade, the people of 
Turkey fought back a violent assault on de- 
mocracy from both left and right. Similarly, 
since the fall of Vietnam, the non-Commu- 
nist nations of Southeast Asia have rallied 
together; with prosperous economies, and 
effective, increasingly democratic national 
governments, they play an increasingly im- 
portant role on the world stage. 

These trends are far from accidental. 
Ours is a time of enormous social and tech- 
nological change everywhere, and one 


country after another is discovering that 
only free peoples can make the most of this 
change. Countries that want progress with- 
out pluralism, without freedom, are finding 


that it cannot be done. 


In this global revolution, there can be no 
doubt where America stands. The American 
people believe in human rights and oppose 
tyranny in whatever form, whether of the 
left or the right. We use our influence to 
encourage democratic change, in careful 
ways that respect other countries’ traditions 
and political realities as well as the security 
threats that many of them face from exter- 
nal or internal forces of totalitarianism. 

The people of the Philippines are now 
revitalizing their democratic traditions. The 
people of Haiti have their first chance in 
three decades to direct their own affairs. 
Advocates of peaceful political change in 
South Africa are seeking an alternative to 
violence as well as to apartheid. All these 
efforts evoke the deepest American sympa- 
thy. American support will be ready, in 
these countries and elsewhere, to help de- 
mocracy succeed. 

But the democratic revolution does not 
stop here. There is another, newer phe- 
nomenon as well. In recent years, Soviet 
ambitions in the developing world have run 
head-on into a new form of resistance. Peo- 
ples on every continent are insisting on 
their right to national independence and 
their right to choose their government free 
of coercion. The Soviets overreached in the 
1970's, at a time when America weakened 
itself by its internal divisions. In the 1980's 
the Soviets and their clients are finding it 
difficult to consolidate these gains—in part 
because of the revival of American and 
Western self-confidence, but mainly be- 
cause of the courageous forces of indigenous 
resistance. Growing resistance movements 
now challenge Communist regimes installed 
or maintained by the military power of the 
Soviet Union and its colonial agents—in Af- 
ghanistan, Angola, Cambodia, Ethiopia, and 
Nicaragua. 

We did not create this historical phe- 
nomenon, but we must not fail to respond 
to it. 

In Afghanistan, Moscow’s invasion to pre- 
serve the puppet government it installed 
has met stiff and growing resistance by Af- 
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ghans who are fighting and dying for their 
country’s independence. Democratic forces 
in Cambodia, once all but annihilated by 
the Khmer Rouge, are now waging a similar 
battle against occupation and a puppet 
regime imposed by Communist Vietnam. 

In Angola, Jonas Savimbi and his UNITA 
forces have waged an armed struggle 
against the Soviet- and Cuban-backed Marx- 
ist regime, and in recent years UNITA has 
steadily expanded the territory under its 
control. 

In Nicaragua, the democratic resistance 
forces fighting against another Soviet- and 
Cuban-backed regime have been holding 
their own—despite their lack of significant 
outside help, and despite the massive influx 
of the most sophisticated Soviet weaponry 
and thousands of Soviet, Cuban, and Soviet- 
bloc advisers. 

The failure of these Soviet client regimes 
to consolidate themselves only confirms the 
moral and political bankruptcy of the Len- 
inist model. No one can be surprised by 
this. But it also reflects the dangerous and 
destabilizing international impact that even 
unpopular Leninist regimes can have. None 
of these struggles is a purely internal one. 
As I told the United Nations General As- 
sembly last year, the assault of such regimes 
on their own people inevitably becomes a 
menace to their neighbors. Hence the 
threats to Pakistan and Thailand by the 
powerful occupying armies in Afghanistan 
and Cambodia. Hence the insecurity of El 
Salvador, Costa Rica, and Honduras in the 
face of the Nicaraguan military build-up. 

Soviet-style dictatorships, in short, are an 
almost unique threat to peace, both before 
and after they consolidate their rule. Before, 
because the war they wage against their 
own people does not always stay within 
their own borders. And after, because the 
elimination of opposition at home frees 
their hand for subversion abroad. Cuba’s 
foreign adventures of the past decade are a 
warning to the neighbors of Communist re- 
gimes everywhere. 

The drive for national freedom and popu- 
lar rule takes different forms in different 
countries, for each nation is the authentic 
product of a unique history and culture. In 
one case, a people’s resistance may spring 
from deep religious belief; in another, from 
the bonds of ethnic or tribal solidarity; in 
yet another, from the grievances of colonial 
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rule, or from the failure of an alien ideology 
to contribute to national progress. Our tra- 
ditions and the traditions of those whom we 
help can hardly be identical. And their pro- 
grams will not always match our own expe- 
rience and preferences. This is to be ex- 
pected. The real question is: can our 
policy—of active American support—in- 
crease the likelihood of democratic out- 
comes? I believe it can. 


III. The Tools of American Policy. 


These three realities of the 80’s—the new 
thrust of Soviet interventionism, the need 
for free nations to join together, the demo- 
cratic revolution—are inseparable. Soviet 
power and policy cannot be checked with- 
out the active commitment of the United 
States. And we cannot achieve lasting re- 
sults without giving support to—and receiv- 
ing support from—those whose goals coin- 
cide with ours. 

These realities call for new ways of think- 
ing about how to cope with the challenge of 
Soviet power. Since Harry Truman’s day, 
through administrations of both parties, 
American policy toward the Soviet Union 
has consistently set itself the goal of con- 
taining Soviet expansionism. Today that 
goal is more relevant and more important 
than ever. But how do we achieve it in 
today’s new conditions? 

First of all, we must face up to the arro- 
gant Soviet pretension known as the Brezh- 
nev Doctrine: the claim that Soviet gains 
are irreversible; that once a Soviet client 
begins to oppress its people and threaten its 
neighbors it must be allowed to oppress and 
threaten them forever. This claim has no 
moral or political validity whatsoever. Re- 
gimes that cannot live in peace with either 
their own people or their neighbors forfeit 
their legitimacy in world affairs. 

Second, we must take full accouzt of the 
striking trend that I have mentioned: the 
growing ranks of those who share our inter- 
ests and values. In 1945 so much of the 
burden of defending freedom rested on our 
shoulders alone. In the 1970’s some Ameri- 
cans were pessimistic about whether our 
values of democracy and freedom were rel- 
evant to the new developing nations. Now 
we know the answer. The growing appeal 
of democracy, the desire of all nations for 
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true independence, are the hopeful basis 
for a new world of peace and security into 
the next century. A world of diversity, a 
world in which other nations choose their 
own course freely, is fully consistent with 
our values—because we know free peoples 
never choose tyranny. 

To promote these goals, America has a 
range of foreign policy tools. Our involve- 
ment should always be prudent and realis- 
tic, but we should remember that our tools 
work best when joined together in a coher- 
ent strategy consistently applied. Diploma- 
cy unsupported by power is mere talk. 
Power that is not guided by our political 
purposes can create nothing of permanent 
value. 

The two tools of U.S. policy without which 
few American interests will be secure are 
our own military strength and the vitality of 
our economy. The defense forces of the 
United States are crucial to maintaining the 
stable environment in which diplomacy can 
be effective, in which our friends and allies 
can be confident of our protection, and in 
which our adversaries can be deterred. And 
our economic dynamism not only provides 
the resources essential to sustain our poli- 
cies, but conveys a deeper message that is 
being better understood all the time, even 
by our adversaries: free, pluralist societies 
work. 

The failure to maintain our military capa- 
bilities and our economic strength in the 
1970’s was as important as any other single 
factor in encouraging Soviet expansionism. 
By reviving both of them in the 1980’s we 
deny our adversaries opportunities and 
deter aggression. We make it easier for 
other countries to launch sustained econom- 
ic growth, to build popular institutions, and 
to contribute on their own to the cause of 
peace. 

Security Assistance and Arms Transfers. 
When Soviet policy succeeds in establishing 
a regional foothold—whether through inva- 
sion as in Afghanistan or Cambodia, or 
sponsorship of local Leninists as in Nicara- 
gua—our first priority must be to bolster 
the security of friends most directly threat- 
ened. This has been the reason for increas- 
ing our security assistance for Pakistan, 
Thailand, and the friendly democratic states 
of Central America. U.S. aid to Pakistan has 
been indispensable in demonstrating that 


we will not permit the Soviet Union to gain 
hegemony over all within reach of its grow- 
ing power. By raising and sustaining aid to 
El Salvador after the Communist guerrillas’ 
failed “final offensive” of 1981, we showed 
that controversy here at home could not 
stop us from backing a friendly and demo- 
cratic government under threat. 

Similarly, by providing needed equip- 
ment to friends in the Middle East—wheth- 
er to democratic Israel, or to longstanding 
friends in the Arab world who face clear 
and present radical threats—we contribute 
to stability and peace in a vital region of the 
world. 

By supporting the efforts of others to 
strengthen their own defense, we frequent- 
ly do as much for our own security as 
through our own defense budget. Security 
assistance to others is a security bargain for 
us. We must, however, remember that 
states hostile to us seek the same sort of 
bargains at our expense. For this reason, we 
must be sure that the resources we commit 
are adequate to the job. In the first half of 
this decade, Libyan and Iranian aid to Com- 
munist Nicaragua, for example, totaled 
more than three times as much as U.S. aid 
to the democratic opposition. Soviet assist- 
ance to Vietnam, at nearly $2 billion annu- 
ally, far outstrips U.S. support for any coun- 
try save those that signed the Camp David 
peace accords. Soviet support for Cuba is 
larger still. 

Economic Assistance. In speaking of Cen- 
tral America in 1982, I said that “economic 
disaster [had] provided a fresh opening to 
the enemies of freedom, national independ- 
ence, and peaceful development.” We 
cannot indulge the hope that economic re- 
sponses alone are enough to prevent this 
political exploitation, but an effective Amer- 
ican policy must address both the short- 
term and long-term dimensions of economic 
distress. In the short term our goal is stabili- 
zation; in the long term, sustained growth 
and progress by encouraging market-orient- 
ed reform. 

In Central America, for example, the 
dollar value of our economic aid has consist- 
ently been three, four, or five times as 
much as our security assistance. In 1985 the 
former total $975 million, the latter, only 
$227 million. 
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Over the long term, America’s most effec- 
tive contribution to self-sustaining growth is 
not through direct aid but through helping 
these economies to earn their own way. 
The vigorous expansion of our own econo- 
my has already spurred growth throughout 
the Western Hemisphere, as well as else- 
where. But this healthy expansion of the 
global economy—which benefits us as well 
as others—depends crucially on maintaining 
a fair and open trading system. Protection- 
ism is both dangerous and expensive. Its 
costs include not only the waste of re- 
sources and higher prices in our own econo- 
my, but also the blow to poorer nations 
around the world that are struggling for 
democracy but vulnerable to anti-democrat- 
ic subversion. 

Diplomatic Initiatives. Some have argued 
that the regional wars in which the Soviet 
Union is embroiled provide an opportunity 
to “bleed” the Soviets. This is not our 
policy. We consider these wars dangerous to 
U.S.-Soviet relations and tragic for the suf- 
fering peoples directly involved. 

For those reasons, military solutions are 
not the goal of American policy. Interna- 
tional peace and security require both sides 
in these struggles to be prepared to lay 
down their arms and negotiate political so- 
lutions. The forms of such negotiations may 
vary, but in all of these conflicts political 
efforts (and the improvement of internal 
political conditions) are essential to ending 
the violence, promoting freedom and na- 
tional self-determination, and bringing real 
hope for regional security. 

With these goals in mind, in my address 
to the UN General Assembly last fall, I put 
forward a plan for beginning to resolve a 
series of regional conflicts in which Leninist 
regimes have made war against their own 
peoples. My initiative was meant to comple- 
ment diplomatic efforts already underway. 
To all of these efforts the United ‘States has 
given the strongest possible support. We 
have done so despite the fact that the 
Soviet Union and its clients have usually 
resisted negotiations, or have approached 
the table primarily for tactical purposes. We 
intend, in fact, to redouble our effort 
through a series of bilateral discussions with 
the Soviets. 

In Afghanistan, we strongly support the 
diplomatic efforts conducted under UN aus- 
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pices. We see no clear sign that the Soviet 
Union has faced up to the necessity of with- 
drawing its troops, which remains the cen- 
tral issue of the negotiations. But we will 
persist. 

In southern Africa, the recent announce- 
ment by the South African government of a 
date for the creation of an independent Na- 
mibia provides a new test of its own and of 
the Angolan regime’s interest in a settle- 
ment that truly begins to reduce the threats 
to security in this region. 

In Central America, President Duarte of 
El Salvador has offered a bold initiative that 
would produce three sets of simultaneous 
peace talks—his own with Salvador’s Com- 
munist guerrillas; U.S.-Nicaragua bilateral 
discussions; and an internal dialogue be- 
tween the Communist regime in Nicaragua 
and the democratic opposition—if the San- 
dinistas will agree to the latter. My new 
envoy for Central America, Ambassador 
Philip Habib, will pursue the Duarte initia- 
tive as his first responsibility. 

In Cambodia, we support ASEAN—the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations—in 
its intensive diplomatic efforts to promote 
Cambodian self-determination and an end 
to Vietnam’s brutal occupation. 

Support for Freedom Fighters. In all these 
regions, the Soviet Union and its clients 
would of course prefer victory to compro- 
mise. That is why in Afghanistan, in South- 
east Asia, in southern Africa, and in Central 
America, diplomatic hopes depend on 
whether the Soviets see that victory is ex- 
cluded. In each case, resistance forces fight- 
ing against Communist tyranny deserve our 
support. 

The form and extent of support we pro- 
vide must be carefully weighed in each 
case. Because a popularly supported insur- 
gency enjoys some natural military advan- 
tages, our help need not always be massive 
to make a difference. But it must be more 
than simply symbolic: our help should give 
freedom fighters the chance to rally the 
people to their side. As John Kennedy ob- 
served of another nation striving to protect 
its freedom, it is ultimately their struggle; 
winning inevitably depends more on them 
than on any outsiders. America cannot fight 
everyone’s battle for freedom. But we must 
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not deny others the chance to fight their 
battle themselves. 

In some instances, American interests will 
be served best if we can keep the details of 
our help—in particular, how it is provid- 
ed—out of view. The Soviets will bring 
enormous pressure to bear to stop outside 
heip to resistance forces; while we can well 
withstand the pressure, small friends and 
allies may be much more vulnerable. That 
is why publicity for such details sometimes 
only exposes those whom we are trying to 
help, or those who are helping us, to great- 
er danger. When this is the case, a Presi- 
dent must be able to work with the Con- 
gress to extend needed support without 
publicity. Those who make it hard to 
extend support in this way when necessary 
are taking from our hands an important tool 
to protect American interests. Other gov- 
ernments that find they cannot work with 
us on a confidential basis will often be 
forced not to work with us at all. To hobble 
ourselves in this way makes it harder to 
shape events while problems are still man- 
ageable. It means we are certain to face 
starker choices down the road. 

Nowhere is this clearer than in Central 
America. The Nicaraguan Communists have 
actively sought to subvert their neighbors 
since the very moment they took power. 
There can be no regional peace in Central 
America—or wherever Soviet client re- 
gimes have taken power—so long as such 
aggressive policies face no resistance. Sup- 
port for resistance forces shows those who 
threaten the peace that they have no mili- 
tary option, and that negotiations represent 
the only realistic course. 

Communist rulers do not voluntarily or in 
a single step relinquish control and open 
their nations to popular rule. But there is 
no historical basis for thinking that Leninist 
regimes are the only ones that can indefi- 
nitely ignore armed insurgencies and the 
disintegration of their own political base. 
The conditions that a growing insurgency 
can create—high military desertion rates, 
general strikes, economic shortages, infra- 
structural breakdowns, to name just a few— 
can in turn create policy fissures even 
within a leadership that has had no change 
of heart. 

This is the opportunity that the freedom 
fighters of the 80’s hope to seize, but it will 
not exist forever, either in Central America 


or elsewhere. When the mechanisms of re- 
pression are fully in place and consolidated, 
the task of countering such a regime’s poli- 
cies—both internal and external—becomes 
incomparably harder. That is why the Nica- 
raguan regime is so bent on extinguishing 
the vestiges of pluralism in Nicaraguan soci- 
ety. It is why our own decisions can no 
longer be deferred. 


IV. Regional Security and U.S.-Soviet Re- 
lations 


My Administration has insisted that the 
issue of regional security must have a 
prominent place on the agenda of U:S.- 
Soviet relations. 

We have heard it said, however, that 
while talking about these issues is a good 
idea, the United States should not be in- 
volved in other ways. Some people see risks 
of confrontation with the Soviet Union; 
others, no chance that the Soviets would 
ever reduce their commitment to their cli- 
ents. 

I challenge both of these views. 

A policy whose only goal was to pour fuel 
on existing fires would obviously be irre- 
sponsible but America’s approach is com- 
pletely different. Our policy is designed to 
keep regional conflicts from spreading, and 
thereby to reduce the risk of superpower 
confrontations. Our aim is not to increase 
the dangers to which regional states friend- 
ly to us are exposed, but to reduce them. 
We do so by making clear to the Soviet 
Union and its clients that we will stand 
behind our friends. Talk alone will not ac- 
complish this. That is why our security as- 
sistance package for Pakistan—and for Thai- 
land and Zaire—is so important, and why 
we have increased our help to democratic 
states of Central America. We have made 
clear that there would be no gain from wid- 
ening these conflicts. We have done so 
without embroiling American forces in 
struggles that others are ready to fight on 
their own. 

Our goal, in short—indeed our necessi- 
ty—is to convince the Soviet Union that the 
policies on which it embarked in the 70’s 
cannot work. We cannot be completely sure 
how the Soviet leadership calculates the 
benefits of relationships with clients. No 
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one should underestimate the tenacity of 
such a powerful and resilient opponent. 

Yet there are reasons to think that the 
present time is especially propitious for rais- 
ing doubts on the Soviet side about the 
wisdom of its client ties. The same facts 
about the democratic revolution that we 
can see are visible in Moscow. The harmful 
impact that Moscow’s conduct in the devel- 
oping world had on Western readings of its 
intentions in the last decade is also well 
known. There is no time in which Soviet 
policy reviews and reassessments are more 
likely than in a succession period, especially 
when many problems have been accumulat- 
ing for some time. General Secretary Gor- 
bachev himself made this point last year 
when he asked American interviewers 
whether it wasn’t clear that the Soviet 
Union required international calm to deal 
with its internal problems. 

Our answer to this question can be very 
simple. We desire calm too, and—even 
more to the point—so do the nations now 
embroiled in conflict with regimes enjoying 
massive Soviet support. Let the Soviet 
Union begin to contribute te the peaceful 
resolution of these conflicts. 


V. Conclusion 


I have often said that the tide of the 
future is a freedom tide. If so, it is also a 
peace tide, for the surest guarantee we 
have of peace is national freedom and 
democratic government. 

In the long struggle to reach these goals, 
we are at a crossroads. A great deal hangs 
on America’s staying power and steadfast 
commitment. 

If America stays committed, we are more 
likely to have diplomatic solutions than 
military ones. 

If America stays committed, we are more 
likely to have democratic outcomes than to- 
talitarian ones. 

If America stays committed, we will find 
that those who share our goals can do their 
part, and ease burdens that we might other- 
wise bear alone. 

If America stays committed, we can solve 
problems while they are still manageable 
and avoid harder choices later. 

And if America stays committed, we are 
more likely to convince the Soviet Union 
that its competition with us must be peace- 
ful. 
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The American people remain committed 
to a world of peace and freedom. They 
want an effective foreign policy, which 
shapes events in accordance with our ideals 
and does not just react, passively and timid- 
ly, to the actions of others. Backing away 
from this challenge will not bring peace. It 
will only mean that others who are hostile 
to everything we believe in will have a freer 
hand to work their will in the world. 

Important choices now rest with the Con- 
gress: whether to undercut the President at 
a moment when regional negotiations are 
underway and U.S.-Soviet diplomacy is en- 
tering a new phase; to betray those strug- 
gling against tyranny in different regions of 
the world, including our own neighborhood; 
or to join in a bipartisan national endeavor 
to strengthen both freedom and peace. 

I have no doubt which course the Ameri- 
can people want. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 14, 1986. 


Nuclear Testing Limitations 





Statement by the President. 
March 14, 1986 





I want to make an announcement today 
concerning the question of limitations on 
nuclear testing, an important arms control 
area which has been the subject of special 
correspondence which I have had recently 
with Soviet General Secretary Gorbachev, 
the leaders of six nations known as the New 
Delhi Group, and Senate Majority Leader 
Dole. 

I have conveyed to General Secretary 
Gorbachev today a new, very specific, and 
far-reaching proposal concerning nuclear 
testing limitations, a proposal which could 
be implemented immediately. In this new 
initiative, I urged the Soviet Union to join 
us without delay in bilateral discussions on 
finding ways to reach agreement on essen- 
tial verification improvements of the 
Threshold Test Ban (TTBT) and Peaceful 
Nuclear Explosions Treaty (PNET). 








In the field of nuclear testing, as in arms 
control generally, effective verification is a 
central element. It has also long been one 
of the most difficult problems to resolve. 
We are seriously concerned about the past 
pattern of Soviet testing as well as current 
verification uncertainties, and have deter- 
mined that a number of Soviet tests consti- 
tute likely violations of obligations under 
the Threshold Test Ban Treaty of 1974. The 
inadequacy of the monitoring regime pro- 
vided for in that agreement is underscored 
by the Soviet Union’s own questions con- 
cerning the yields of particular U.S. tests, all 
of which in fact have been below the 150 
kiloton threshold. 

The U.S. places the highest priority in the 
nuclear testing area on finding ways of en- 
suring effective verification of the TTBT 
and PNET. I have already made several 
specific suggestions to the Soviet Union in 
this regard. My new initiative is a further 
attempt to build the necessary basis for con- 
fidence and cooperation between our na- 
tions regarding such limitations. 

As a reflection of our resolve to make 
tangible progress, in my new proposal I 
identified to Mr. Gorbachev a specific new 
technical method—known as CORRTEX— 
which we believe will enable both the U.S. 
and USS.R. to improve verification and 
ensure compliance with these two treaties. 
This is a hydrodynamic yield measurement 
technique that measures the propagation of 
the underground shock wave from a nucle- 
ar explosion. I provided to Mr. Gorbachev a 
technical description of CORRTEX de- 
signed to demonstrate how this method will 
enhance verification procedures. 

To allow the Soviet Union to examine the 
CORRTEX system more fully, I further pro- 
posed that Mr. Gorbachev send his scien- 
tists to our Nevada test site during the third 
week of April 1986. At that time they could 
also monitor a planned U.S. nuclear weap- 
ons test. I would hope this would provide 


an opportunity for our experts to discuss — 


verification methods and thus pave the way 
for resolving the serious concerns which 
have arisen in this area. 

In making this offer, I made clear to Gen- 
eral Secretary Gorbachev that if we could 
reach agreement on the use of an effective 
verification system incorporating such a 
method to verify the TTBT, I would be 
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prepared to move forward on ratification of 
both the TTBT and PNET. 

What is unique about this new initiative is 
its specificity and concreteness and the de- 
tailed, new technical information we have 
provided to the Soviet Union in trying to 
solve these verification uncertainties. It is 
important that the Soviet Union engage 
with us now in this first practical step to 
improve the confidence we each must have 
in treaty compliance with the 150 kiloton 
threshold on underground tests. If this can 
be achieved, we believe we will have sig- 
nificantly improved the prospects for verify- 
ing other arms control agreements as well 
through improved verification regimes. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by tothe oe of the 
Press Secretary and not incl elsewhere 
in this issue. 





March 9 

The President returned to the White 
House from a weekend stay at Camp David, 
MD. 


March 10 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Republican Members of Congress, to 

discuss aid to the contras. 

In the afternoon, the President attended 
the swearing-in ceremony in the Roosevelt 
Room for Richard E. Lyng as Secretary of 
Agriculture. Mr. Lyng was sworn in by Su- 
preme Court Justice Sandra Day O’Connor. 


March 11 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Members of Congress, to discuss aid to 
the contras; 
—the Economic Policy Council, to discuss 
the farm situation; 
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—Senator Bob Packwood of Oregon, to dis- 
cuss the Senator’s tax-revision proposal; 

—Senator Alan K. Simpson of Wyoming 
and Congressman Peter W. Rodino, Jr., 
of New Jersey, to discuss immigration 
legislation. 

In an Oval Office ceremony, the Presi- 
dent received diplomatic credentials from 
Ambassadors Cesar Atala Nazzal of Peru, 
Fernando Illanes de la Riva of Bolivia, 
Paavo Llimari Rantanen of Finland, Domin- 
ador Kaiser Bazan of Panama, Francisco 
Posada de la Pena of Colombia, and 
Leandre B. Bassole of Burkina Faso. 


March 12 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Philip C. Habib, Special Envoy for Cen- 

tral America, prior to Ambassador 
Habib’s departure for El Salvador, Hon- 
duras, and Guatemala; 

—Members of Congress, to discuss aid to 

the contras; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz; 

—Secretary of Defense Caspar W. Wein- 

berger, Interagency Savings Bond 
Chairman, entertainer Conrad Bain, 
Honorary Chairman of the Savings 
Bond Committee, and Robert Mercer, 
National Chairman of the committee, 
for the 1986 Savings Bond drive kick- 
off. 

The President named the official U.S. del- 
egation to the funeral of Swedish Prime 
Minister Olof Palme. The delegation will be 
led by Secretary of State George P. Shultz 
and include: 


Gregory J. Newell, Ambassador to Sweden 
John A. Svahn, Assistant to the President for 
Policy Development 
Rozanne L. Ridgway, Assistant Secretary of 
State for European and Canadian Affairs 
The delegation will depart Washington 
on March 14 and attend the services in 
Stockholm on March 15, returning to Wash- 
ington on March 16. 


The White House announced that Prime 
Minister Yasuhiro Nakasune of Japan has ac- 


cepted an invitation to meet with the Presi- 
dent during his official working visit to 
Washington, April 12-14. The President 
and the Prime Minister are expected to dis- 
cuss bilateral issues and issues relevant to 
the upcoming Tokyo Economic Summit. 


March 13 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Washington, DC, all-star basketball 
team; 

—Members of Congress; 

—Republican Members of the Senate, to 
discuss the implementation of the Food 
Security Act of 1985; 

—the Vice President, for lunch. 

The President signed a major disaster 
declaration for Utah, directing that Federal 
assistance be provided in those areas hit by 
flooding last month. 


March 14 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 

In the afternoon, the President left the 
White House for a weekend stay at Camp 
David, MD. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted March 10 


Robert Ortner, 
of New Jersey, to be Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Economic Affairs, vice 


Sidney Lewis Jones, resigned. 
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Donald W. Peterson, 

of Missouri, to be Deputy Commissioner of 
Patents and Trademarks, vice Donald James 
Quigg, resigned. 


Clair W. Burgener, 

of California, to be a member of the Board 
for International Broadcasting for a term 
expiring April 28, 1988 (reappointment). 


C.C. Hope, Jr., 

of North Carolina, to be a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation for a term of 6 years, 
vice Irvine Henry Sprague, term expired. 


Thomas K. Turnage, 
of California, to be Administrator of Veter- 
ans Affairs, vice Harry N. Walters, resigned. 


Submitted March 12 


Kenneth L. Ryskamp, 

of Florida, to be United States District 
Judge for the Southern District of Florida, 
vice Joe Eaton. 


Salvatore R. Martoche, 
of New York, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, vice John J. O’Donnell. 


Patricia Diaz Dennis, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the Federal 
Communications Commission for the unex- 
pired term of 7 years from July 1, 1980, 
vice Henry M. Rivera, resigned. 


Submitted March 14 


George R. Salem, 

of Virginia, to be Solicitor for the Depart- 
ment of Labor, vice Francis X. Lilly, re- 
signed. 
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Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released March 10 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the salute to the congressional 
leadership dinner 


Released March 12 


Announcement: 
National Medals of Science and Technology 
awards 


Announcement: 
National Medals of Science and Technology 
recipients 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Kenneth L. Ryskamp to be 
United States District Judge for the South- 
ern District of Florida 


Released March 14 


Statement: 

Producer Price Index for February—by 
Larry M. Speakes, Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved March 10 


HJ. Res. 409 / Public Law 99-256 

To direct the President to issue a proclama- 
tion designating February 16, 1986, as 
“Lithuanian Independence Day” 


H.J. Res. 371 / Public Law 99-257 
To designate March 16, 1986, as “Freedom 
of Information Day” 


367 
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